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MEN AND MANNERS IN AMERICA. 


COLONEL HAMILTON'S NEW WORK. 

Waite nothing can be more ridiculous than the eagerness with 
which our countrymen regard every opinion concerning our man- | 
ners, habits and institutions, expressed by any foreigner, however 
obscure, ignorant and incompetent to judge, even if low in origin | 
and contemptible in requisites for the ordinary character of gen- | 
tility ; the folly has, nevertheless, now reached such a height, that 
perhaps the best remedy is to afford it the most liberal means of | 


indulgence. 
“The current that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou know’st, beinz stopp'd, impatiently doth rage :” 

and if any attempt were made to debar the inhabitants of the Uni- 
ted States from reading (and paying for) the insults, slanders and 
abuse, the ungentle truths, and ridicule sometimes not unfounded 
in reason, so abundantly heaped upon them by travellers, both good | 
and bad, by itinerant clergymen in want of a place, and wandering | 
women, disappointed in pecuniary speculations ; by bigots who be- 
hold every thing through the highly-coloured glasses of toryism, or 
novelists whose propensities for fiction pursue them into the walks | 
of history—if this heterogeneous mass, we say, were withheld from | 
brother Jonathan, we could scarcely venture to predict the conse- 
quence. Let him, then, be fed plentifully from his favourite dish. | 
Gorge his appetite with Fiddlers, Trollopes, Pipers, and Halls. It | 
is likely that they will soon pall upon his taste; he will get to loathe 
as well as become ashamed of the empirical feast which he now | 
demands so obstreperously, and purchases with such a profusion ; 
he will perceive that his own morbid solicitude, and ill-concealed 
and sickly sensibility, at once magnify the importance, encourage 
the impudence, and reward the baseness of his calumniators. By 
the most absurd and ridiculous display of anger, he has more than 
once given celebrity to dences, and been himself the means of | 
perpetuating falsehoods which would otherwise have dropped qui- 
etly into oblivion. Who would have read Mrs. Trollope, had her 
work been composed on the South American republics; or what 
publisher would have issued Mr. Fiddler's soporific observations, 
had they been directed against hearty Old England, instead of our | 
trembling republic? Indeed, as long as Americans peruse, buy, get 
enraged at, or care for, what any traveller, great or small, man or 
woman, shall say about them or their institutions, so long they wi!l 
continue to meet ridicule, and to deserve it. We observe, with 
regret, this feebleness, this unmanly diffidence, this shrinking 
effeminacy, in our national character. It is wonderful to behold 
a great country, whose soldiers, statesmen and philosophers have | 
commanded the admiration of every people ; whose miliions of in- 
habitants are spread over one of the largest and loveliest territories 
of the world ; upon whom heaven has showered, in almost unprece- | 
dented prodigality, the blessings of health, wealth, liberty and in- | 
telligence ; whose citizens are respected in every climate ; whose 
flag waves upon every sea ;—it is strange to behold such a nation 
writhing beneath the lash of some obscure individual, anxious to 
learn the result of Mr. Fiddler's cogitations, or abashed beneath the 
rebuking glances of Mrs. Trollope. How long will this strange 
madness last?) When will this fever terminate?) When will our 
exquisite nerves be able to bear the breath of the wandering zephyr! 
The writer of this, without any particular pretensions to longevity, 
cannot deny himself the pleasure of hoping, that he will see the day 
when his countrymen will exhibit a hardier and more honourable 
indifference upon this sebject—when such books as those we have | 
alluded to above, will no longer make the authors rich and famous. | 
At present, they seem to shudder more at European quills than | 
they would at an enemy's cannon. A drop of foreigner’s ink flings 
their ranks into more confusion than could a magazine of gunpow- | 
der. If “quips and sentences,” and ‘* paper-bullets of the brain,” | 
should not “awe a man from the career of his humour,” it is ina 
much higher degree reprehensible, to find a people afflicted with 
such an extreme sensibility 

We have made these few observations, as a kind of apology for 
complying with the request of several correspondents, who desire | 
the republication in these columns of that portion of Colonel Hamil- | 
ton’s new work—** Men and Manners in America’’—which relates I 
to the city of New-York. While the author of Cyril Thornton was | 
in the United States, he was very much sought after and caressed ; |, 
and it being understood that he was compiling a book of travels, 
he was looked up to with not only the consideration due to talent, 
but with something of the reverence with which prisoners at the | 
bar regard the judge who is to decide upon the question of their | 
guilt. Curiosity, of course, was in its paroxysm. The affluent and || 
the great vied with each other in offering incense at the shrine of the || 
successful author, the distinguished visitor, and the future historian. || 
Fops formed around him a respectful circle, in the drawing-rooms | 
of the wealthy, and coquettes (who generally lead the way in these | 


‘ 


things) made him the centre of their admiring glances, to the exclu- 
sion, doubtless, of numbers of their own young countrymen, who, 
it is by no means improbable, possessed more than his talents 
without half his presumption. They were appropriately compli- 
mented in return, by some doggerel verses from his pen, published 
in the newspapers of the day, in which those were handled with 
the least delicacy who had endeavoured to propitiate him with the 
grossest adulation. To this misdemeanor of the colonel's, we 
think the verdict of a certain country jury, in a case of murder, 
peculiarly applicable 


and the result of a brief deliberation on the part of the jury was, 
“guilty, but sarved him right.””. We profess as little commiseration 
for those who flatter strangers and get ridiculed for their pains 
We have not yet perused the work in question; nor, if there be 
any ill-nature in our preceding remarks, do we intend to direct them 
particularly against Colonel Hamilton. He is, we believe, a gen- 
tleman, an observing traveller, a scholar and a rea/ colonel, and the 


author of a successful novel, however it may have been overrated, | 


as is the case with most of the works from a foreign press, and 
which deluge this country, drowning our own literature and ruining 
our authors. There is no doubt that the present production will be 
infinitely more talked and written about, criticized, complimented 
and abused, than its intrinsic merits would ever warrant. We re- 


commend our eclitors to place no limit to their delight and triumph, | 


should they perceive that the colonel had discovered any thing on 
this side the Atlantic worthy his approbation. Let us have a na- 
tional jubilee upon an occasion so agreeable and important ; but if 
the novel writing aristocrat ranks himself with the plebeian tribe of 
Trollopes and Fiddlers, * clothed be the heavens with black,” we 
will pursue the villain for ten years to come, bully, like Pistol, and 
invoke the shades of Washington, Hamilton and Adams 
be gall in any inkstand from Canada to Mexico, out with it, ye 
myriads of indignant scribes. Whatever may be the tenor of the 
colonel’s opinions, he has written upon the subject of America, and 
immortality must be his reward. Of this book, without any further 
preface, we shall now present our readers with what is probably a 
somewhat favourable specimen.—EDS. N. ¥. MIRROR 


New-York. 

“ Having moved, since my arrival, in a tolerable wide circle, I now 
feel qualitied to offer some observations on the state of society in 
New-York. The houses of the better order of citizens are generally 
of brick, sometimes faced with stone or marble, and in the allotment 
of the intenor very similar to tenements of the same class in England 


The dining and tea rooms are uniformly on the ground-floor, and | 
communicate by folding-doors, which, when dinner 1s announced, | 


are thrown open for the transit of the company. The former oi 
these apartments, so far as my observations have carried me, differs 
nothing in appearance from an English one. But the drawing-rooms 
in New-York certainly stnke me as being a good deal more prim- 
tive in their appliances than those of the more opulent classes in the 
old country. Furniture, in the United States, is sapemaiy not one 
of those articles in which wealth takes pride in displaying its superi- 
oniy. Every thing is comfortable, but every thing is plain. Here 
are no buh! tables, nor or-molu clocks, nor gigantic mirrors, nor 


cabinets of Japan, nor draperies of silk or velvet; and one certainly | 


does miss those thousand elegancies with which the taste of British 
ladies delights in adorning their apartments. In short, the appear- 


ance of an American mansion is decidedly republican. No want | 


remains unsupplied, while nothing is done for the gratification of a 


taste for luxury. 
* This is as it should be. There are few instances of such opu- 


lence in America as would enable its owner, without inconvenience, | 


to lavish thousands on pictures, ottomans, and china vases. In such 
a country, there are means of profitable outlays for every shilling 
of accumulated capital; and the Americans are too prudent a people 


to invest in objects of mere taste, that which, in the more vulgar | 


shape of cotton or tobacco, would tend to the replenishing of their 
pockets. And, after all, it is better, perhaps, to sit on leather or cot- 
ton, with a comfortable balance at one’s banker's book, than to 
lounge on damasks, and tread on carpets of Persia, puzzling our 
brains about the budget, and the ways and means 

“One cause of the effect just noticed, is unquestionably the ab- 


sence of the law, or rather, the custom of primogeniture. A man, | 
whose fortune, at his death, must be divided among a numerous | 


family, in equal proportions, will not readily invest any considerable 
portion of it in such inconvertible objects as the productions of the 
fine arts, and still less in articles of mere household luxury, unsuited 
to the circumstances of his descendants. It will rarely happen, that 


a father can bequeathe to each of his children enough to render them | 


independent. They have to struggle into opulence as best they may, 


and, assuredly, to men so circumstanced, nothing can be more in- | 


convenient and distasteful, than to receive any part of their legacies 
in the form of pictures, or scagliola tables, instead of Ene canal 
shares, or bills of the New-York banks. 

“ Another circumstance, probably not without its effect in recom- 
mending both paucity and plainness of furnitune, is the badness of 
the servants. These are chiefly people of colour, habituated, from 
their cradle, to be regarded as an inferior race, and ey ot gears 
sadly wanting both in moral energy and principle. Every lady wit 
whom I have conversed on the subject, speaks with envy of the 
superior comforts and facilities of an English establishment. A 
coloured servant, they declare, requires perpetual supervision. He 
is an executive, not a deliberate being. Under such circumstances, 


the drudgery that devolves on an American matron I should ima- | 
gine to be excessive. She must direct every operation that is going | 


It seems the unhappy victim of the crime | 
had been himself the aggressor, under aggravated circumstances, | 


If there | 


on from the garret to the cellar. She must be her own housekeeper 
superintend all the out-goings and comings-in; and interfere in a 
thousand petty and annoying details, which, in England, go on like 
clock-work, out of sight and out of thought. 

“If it fare so with the mistress of an establishment, the master 
has no sinecure. A butler is out of the question. He would much 
rather know that the keys of his cellar were at the bottom of the 
Hudson, than in the pocket of black Caesar, with a fair oppportunity 
of getting at his Marston or his Bingham. Few of the coloured 
population have energy to revist temptation. The dread of punish- 
ment has been removed as an habitual motive to exertion, but the 
sense of inextinguishable degradation yet remains 

“The torments of such servants have induced many families in 
New-York to discard them altogether, and supply their places with 
natives of the emerald isle. It may be doubted, whether the change 
has generally been accompanied by much advantage. Domeaty 
service in the United States is considered as degrading by all un 
tainted by the curse of Afnican descent. No native American could 
be induced to it; and popular as the present president may be, he 
would probably not find one of his constituents, whom any amount 
or emolument would induce to brush his coat or stand behind his 
carnage. On their arrival in this country, therefore, the Scotch and 
English, who are not — to being looked down upon by their negh 
bours, very soon get hold of this prejudice; but he of that terrestrial 
paradise, * first flower of the earth, and first gem of the sea,’ has no 


, such scruples. Landing often at the quay at New-York, without 


hat, shoes, and sometimes less dispensable garments, he is content 
to put his pride in his pocket, where there is always room for its ac 
commodation, But even with him, domestic service is only a tem 
pooaty expedient. The moment he contrives to serape together a 
ittle money, he bids his master good morning, and, fired with am 
bition of farming or store-keeping, starts off for the back country. 

“The nuisance of this is, that no white servant is very stationary 
ina place. He comes a mere clodpole, and is no sooner taught his 
duty, and become a useful member of the house, than he accepts the 
Chiltern Hundreds, and a new writ must be forthwith issued for a 
tenant of the pantry. Now, though annual elections may be good 
things in the body politic, the most democratic Americans will pro 
bably admit, that in the body domestic, the longer the members 
keep their seats the better. Habits of office are of some value in a 
valet, as well as in a secretary of state; and how these are to be 
obtained by either functionary, as matters are at present ordered in 
this country, | profess myself at a loss to understand, 

“When you enter an Amencan house, either in quality of casual 
visitor or invited guest, the servant never thinks of ushenng you to 
company; on the contrary, he immediately disappears, leaving you 
to explore your way, in a navigation of which you know nothing, or 
to amuse yourself in the passage by counting the hat-pegs and um 
brellas. in a strange house, one cannot take the liberty of bawling 
for assistance; and the choice only remains of opening doors on 


| speculation, with the imminent risk of intruding on the bed-room et 


some young lady, or cutting the gordian knot by escaping through 
the only one you know any thing about. | confess, that the first 
time I found myself in this unpleasant predicament, the latter expe 
dient was the one I adopted, though I fear not without offence to an 
excellent family, who, having learned the fact of my admission, 
could not be supposed to understand the motive of my precipitate 
retreat. 

“On the whole, the difference is not striking, I sheuld imagine, 
between the social habits of the people of New-York, and those 
prevalent in our first-rate mercantile cities. In both, the faculties 
are exerted in the same pursuits; in both, the dominant aristocracy 
is that of wealth; and in both, there is the same grasping at unsub 
stantial and unacknowledged distinctions. 

“Its the fashion to call the United States the land of liberty and 
equality. If the term equality be understood simply as unplying, 
that there exists no privileged order in Amenca, the assertion, a 
not stnetly true,* may pass. In any wider acceptation, it is mere 
nonsense. There is quite as much practical equality in Liverpool as 
New-York. The magnates of the exchange do not strut less proud 
ly in the latter city than in the former; nor are their wives and 
daughters more backward in supporting their pretensions. In such 
matters, legislative enactments can do nothing. Man's vanity, and 
the desire of distinction inherent in his nature, cannot be repressed. 
If obstructed in one outlet, it will only gush forth with greater ve- 
hemence at another. The most contemptuble of mankind has some 
talents of mind or body, some attraction— virtue— accomplishment 
dexterity—or gift of fortune—in short, something real or imaginary, 
on which he arrogates superiority to those around him. The nich 
man looks down upon the poor, the learned on the ignorant, the 


|, orator on him unblessed with the gift of tongues, and ‘he that ie a 


true-born gentleman, and stands — the honour of his birth,’ de- 
spises the rofurier, whose talents have raised him to an estumation 
in society, perhaps supenor to his own. 

“Thus it is with the men, and with the fairer sex assuredly it is 
not different. No woman, conscious of attraction, was ever a re- 
publican in her heart. Beauty is esseutially despotic—it uniformly 
asserts its power, and never yet consented to a surrender of privi 
lege. Ll have certainly heard it maimtained in the United States, 
that all men were equal, but never did ft hear that assertion from the 
lips of a lady. On the contrary, the latter is always conscious of 
the full extent of her claims to preference and admiration, and is 
never satisfied till she feels them to be acknowledged. And what 


| zephyr is too hght to fill the gossamer sails of woman's vanity ? 


The form of a feature, the whiteness of a hand, the shade of a ring 
let, a cap, a trinket, a smile, a motion—all, or any of these, or dis- 
tinctions yet finer and more shadowy, if such there be, are enough, 


| here as elsewhere, to constitute the sign and Shibboleth of her fan- 


tastic supremacy. it is in vain, theretore, to talk of female repubh 
cans; there exists, and can exist, no such being on either side of the 
Atlantic, for human nature is the same on both. 

“In truth, the spirit of aristocracy displays iteelf in this commer- 
cial community in every variety of form. One encounters it at every 
turn. T’other night, at the ball, | had the honour to converse a 


* “ Not strictly true, because in many of the states the right of suf 
frage is made dependent on a certain qualification in property. In Vir- 
gina, in particular, this qualification is very high.” 
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good deal with a lady, who is confessedly a star of the first magni- 
tude in the hemisphere of fashion. She inquired what I thought of 
the company. I answered, ‘that I had rarely seen a party in my 
country in which the average of beauty appeared tu me to be so 
high.’ : 

“*Indeed!’ answered my fair companion, with an expression of 
surprise; ‘it would seem that you English gentlemen are not diffi- 
cult to please; but does it strike you, that the average is equally as 
high as regards air, manner and fashion ?’ 

“In regard to such matters,’ I rephed, ‘I certainly could not 
claim for the party in question any remarkable distinction ; but that, 
in a seene so animated, and brilliant with youth, beauty and gaiety 
of spirit, I was little disposed to play the entic.’ 

“*Nay,’ replied my opponent, for the conversation had already 
began to assume something of the form of argument, ‘it certainly 
requires no spirit of rigid criticism, to discriminate between such a 
set of vulgarians as you see collected here, and ladies who have been 
accustomed to move in a higher and better circle. Mrs. — isan 
odd person, and makes it a point to bring together, at her balls, all 
the nf-raff of the place—people whom, uf you were to remain ten 
years in New-York, you would probably never meet — else. 
i assure you, there are not a dozen girls in this room that I should 
think of admitting to my own parties.’ 

“Thus driven trom the field, I ventured to direct her notice to 
several elegant and pretty girls, about whom I asked some questions. 
These attractions, however, were either not admitted, or when they 
were too decided to allow of direct negation, the subject was inge- 
niously evaded. If I talked of a pretty foot, I was told its owner 
was the daughter of a tobacconist. Lf I admired a graceful dancer, 
I was assured (what I certainly should not have discovered) that 
the young lady was of vulgar manners, and without education 
Some were so utterly unknown to fame, that their very names, 
birth, habits and connexions, were buried in the most profound and 
impenetrable obscurity. In short, a count of the empire, with his 
aixteen quarterings, probably would not have thought, and certainly 
would not have spoken with contempt half so violent of these fair 
plebeians. The reader will perhaps agree, that there are more ex- 
elusives in the world than the lady patroness of Almack’s. 

“T shall now give an instance of the estimation in which wealth 
is held in this commercial community. At a party a few evenings 
ago, the worthy host was politely assiduous in introducing me to 
the more prominent individuals who composed it. Unfortunately, 
he considered it necessary to preface cach repetition of the ceremony 
with some preliminary account of the pecuniary circumstances of 
the gentleman, the honour of whose acquaintance was about to be 
conterred on me. ‘Do you observe,’ he asked, ‘ that tall, thin per 
son, with a cast in bi® eye, and his nose a litthe cocked? Well, that 
man, not three months ago, made a hundred thousand dollars by a 
single speculation in tallow. You must allow me to introduce you 
to him. 

“The introduction passed, and my zealous cicerone again ap 
proached, with increased importance of aspect—‘ A gentleman,’ he 
said, ‘worth at least half a million, had expressed a desire to make 
my acquaintance.’ This was gratifying, and, of course, not to be 
denied. A third time did our worthy entertainer return to the charge, 
and, before taking my departure, | had the honour of being tatrodu 
ced to an individual, whe was stated to be still more opulent than 
his predecessors. Had I been presented to so many bags of dollars, 
instead of to their possessors, the ceremony would have been quite 
as interesting, and perhaps less troublesome. 

“The truth is, that in a populanon wholly devoted to money 
getting, the respect paid to wealth is so pervading y diffused, that it 
rarely occurred to any one, that it was impossible I should feel the 
slightest interest in the private circumstances of the gentlemen with 
whom IT might chance to form a transient acquaintance. [tis far 
from my intention, however, to assert, that many of the travelled 
and more intelligent order of Amencans could be guilty of such 
sottices as that to which I have alluded. But it is unquestionably 
true, that the tone of conversation, even in the best circles, is mate 
nally lowered by the degree in which itis engrossed by money and 
its Various interests, Since my arrival, | have received much invo- 
luntary instruction in the prices of corn, cotton and tobacco. Tam 
already well informed as to the reputed pecuniary resources of every 
yventleman ol my acquaintance, and the annual amount of his dis- 
bursements. My stock of information as to bankruptcies and divi 
dends is very respectable, and uf the manufacturers of Glasgow and 
Paisley knew only half as well as T do, how thoroughly the New 
York market is glutted with their goods, they assuredly would send 
ho more on speculation 

“The usual dinner hour at New-York is three o'clock ; and as 
the gentlemen almost uniformly return to the diseharge of business 
in the evening, tt may be presumed that dinner parties are neither 
convenient to the entertamer nor to the guests, ‘Though not uncom 
mon, therefore, they are certainly less frequent than among indivi 
duals of the same class in England. This circumstance has, per 
haps, wrought some change in their character, and deprived them of 
that appearance of easy and habitual hospitality, for the absence ot 
which additional splendour or profusion can atlord but umpertect 
compensation. When a dinner party ts given im this country, 1 is 
always on a great seal Earth, and air, and ocean, are ransacked 
for their products. The whole habits of the family are deranged 
The usual period of the meal is postponed for several hours; and, 
considering the materialsof which an American menage is composed, 
it is not difficult to conceive the bustle and contusion participated in 
by each member of the establishment, from Peter, the sattron 
coleured groom of the chambers, to Silvia, the black kitchen wench 

“Ta the ordinary routine, therefore, of American intercourse, visit- 
ing seldom commences til the evening, when the wealthier mem- 
bers of the community almost uniformly open thei houses for the 
reception of company. Of this hospitable arrangement L have tre 
quently taken advantage. On such occasions little ceremony is ob 
served. Each guest arrives and departs when he thinks proper, 
without apology or explanation, Music and conversation are the 
usual entertainments—some slight refection ts handed round, and 
before midmght the party has broken up 

“This facility of intercourse is both pleasant and agreeable to a 
stranger like myself. It aflords valuable opportunities for the ob- 
servation of manners, and itis pleasing to be admutted within the 
charmed cirele, which many of my predecessors have found 1 diffi- 
cult, if not impossible to overpass. 

*'The formalities of a New-York dinner do not differ from those 
of an English one. Unfortunately, it is not here the fashion to in 
vite the fairer part of creation to entertainments sv gross and sub 
stantial, and it rarely happens that any ladies are present on such 
oceasions, except those that belong to the family of the host. The 

party, however, is always enlightened by their presence at the tea- 
table; and then comes music, and perhaps dancing; while those 
who, like myself, are disqualified for active participation in such fes 
uvities, talk with the air of grave authority, of revolutions in Europe 
the prospects of war or peace, parliamentary reform, and other high 
and interesting matters, 

* Before dinner, the conversation of the company assembled in 
the drawing-roam is here, as elsewhere, generally languid enough ; 
but a change suddenly comes over the spint of their dreams. The 
folding-doors which communicate with the dining-room are thrown 
open, and all paradise is at once let in on the soul of a gourmend, 
The table, instead of displaying, as with us, a mere beggarly account 











moved so rapid before. 


“During soup and fish, and perhaps the first slice of the haunch, 
conversation languishes, but a glass or two of champagne soon 
operates as a corrective. The eyes of the young ladies become | composed a 
more brilliant, and those of the elderly gentlemen acquire a certain 
benevolent twinkle, which indicates that for the time being they are | 
in charity with themselves and all mankind. 

“At length the first course is removed, and is succeeded by a 
whole wilderness of sweets. This, too, passes, for it is impossible, 
Then comes cheese and dessert, then the de- 
parture of the ladies; and claret and Madeira for an hour or twain | to believe formed any part of the character of my countrymen. | 


alas! to eat for ever. 


are unquestioned lords of the ascendant. 
“The latter is almost uniformly excellent. 
any Madeira at all equalling what I have frequently met in the United | at least with total loss of character. 
Gourmets attribute this superiority partly to climate, but 
in a great measure to management. Madeira, in this country, is | selfishness which pervades the conversation, and the absence of all 
never kept as with us, in a subterranean vault, where the tempera- 
ture throughout the year is nearly equal. 
where it is exposed to the whole fervour of the summer's heat and 
the severity of the winter's cold. 
| wine is certainly remarkable. 

“The claret is generally good, but not better than in England; | sions, I judge ignorantly; that having no professional connexion 
port is used by the natives only as a medicine, and is rarely produced 
at table, except in compliment to some English stranger, it being a 
settled canon here, as elsewhere, that every Englishman drinks port. 
I have never yet seen fine sherry, probably because that wine has 
not yet risen into esteem in the United States. 

“The gentlemen in America pique themselves on their diserimi- | a single case of fraud. 
nation in wine, in a degree which is not common in England. The 
ladies have no sooner nsen from the table, 
bibbing commences in good earnest. 
the apartment, and supply fresh glasses to the guests as the succes- 
sive bottles make their appearance. 
attached, and the vintage, the date of importation, &e. are all duly 
detailed ; then comes the eriticisms of the company, and as each | 
bottle produced contains wine of a different quality trom its prede- 
cessor, there is no chance of the topic being exhausted. 
having made the complete tour of the cellar, proceeding progressively | indignation. 
from the commoner wines to those of finest flavour, the party ad- 
journs to the drawing-room, and after coflee each guest takes his 
departure, without ceremony of any kind. 

“It would be most ungrateful were I not to declare, that I have 
frequently found these dinner-parties extremely pleasant. 
that there is a plainness and even bluntness in Amencan manners, 
somewhat startling at firet to a sophisticated Europeaa. Questions 
are asked with regard to one’s habits, family, pursuits, connexiens 
and opinions, which are never put in England, except in a witness- 
box, after the ceremeny of swearing on the four evangelists. I 
thisis done with the most perfect bon-hommie, and evidently with 
the smallest conception that such examination can possibly be otlen- 

It is scarcely fair to yadge one nation by the 
conventional standard of another; and travellers who are tolerant | T hae 
enough of the peculiarities of their continental neighbours, ought mn 
justice, perhaps, to make more allowance than they have ye 
for those of brother Jonathan. 
be sheer impertinence in an Englishman, because in putting them he 
could not but be aware that he was violating the established cour- | cles of Engl: 
They are not so in an American, because he has 
been brought up with different ideas, and under a social regime mor 


tolerant of individual curiosity than is held in Europe to be com- 
Yet, after all, it must be owned thatit) himself by actual observation, which bears an immediate market- 


The effect on the flavour of the 








sive to the patient 


patible with good manners, 
is not always pleasant to feel yourself the object of a serutiny, often — able value, 
somewhat coarsely conducted, and generally too apparent to be mis 
o assert, however, that in no other country I have 
visited, are the charities of life so readily and so profusely opened to | synthetic reasoning. In the former process they 
a stranger asin the United States. In no other country will he re 
ceive attentions so perfectly disinterested and benevolent; and in | ludicrous. 
none, When he seeks acquaintances, is it so probable that he will 





popular apothegm, that a strong prejudice a 
Looking back on the whol 
ence in that country, | now declare, 
adverse to truth was ever palmed by prejudice or ignorance on yul 
That a prejudice exists, Ladmit, but instead of being 
against Englishmen, as compared with the natives of other coun- | but in common-place. 
The Americans do not weigh | mediate interest of Amencans to know, is fully understood. What- 
They are ever is available, rather in the general elevation of the intellect, than 


course of my experi 
that no assertion more utterly | be taken for granted. There is certainly less of what may be called 


tries, itis a prejudice in their farour 
the merits of their foreign visitors in an equal balance 
only too apt to throw their own partialities into the scale of the 
Englishman, and give it a preponderance to which the claims of the 
individual have probably no pretensions, 

I bee, however, to be understood 
lish whom the extensive commercial intercourse between the coun- 
tries draws to the United States, few, indeed, are persons of 
acquirement, or who have been accustomed to mix in: good society 
Coming to the United States in pursuit of bu- | ceed to these opinions of their father, precisely as they do to the silver 
attention of those gentlemen | salvers, or the gold-head cane; and thus do certain dogmas, political 


Of the vast multitude of Eng 


in their own country. 
siness, they are, of course, 
with whom their professional relations bring them more particularly | and religious, gradually acquire a sort of preseriptive 
persons — continue to be handed down, unsubjected to the test of philosophi 


. for argument’s sake, 
morals, their) cal examination. Itis at least partially attnbutable to this cause, 


both in manner and 
number, which is very great, would, in itself, operate as an exclu 
no doubt, nor have 


hospitably received 
every attention and facility which commer- | gislation are here treated as matters on which it were an insult on 





any, that they meet wit 
cial men can ¢ Xpect in a commerce al community. 

But when an English gentleman, actuated by motives of liberal 
is received in a different manner, 
Once assured of his respectability, 
nto society, and I agam assert, that he will 
meet a benevolent interest in promoting his views, which a traveller 
may in vain look forin other countnes 
however, that all this takes place without scrutiny. 
solecisms of deportment they are theme 
, and perhaps, not very lement judges of manners in 
breeding when they see it, 


curiosity, visits their country, he 
and with very different fee 
he 1s admitted freely 


I should be wrong in saying, r 
Of whatever | I yet discover that they attempt its attainment. With the com- 


Ives guilty, the Americans 


and draw conclusions with regard to the pretensions of their guests 
from a thousand small circumstances, apparent only to acute obser- 
With them vulgar audacity will not pass tor polished ease ; 
nor will fashionable extenor be received for more than its worth 
know of no country in which an impostor would have a more diffi- 
ame to play in prosecution of his craft, and should consider | 
him an accomplished deceiver, were he able 
amid observation so vigilant and acute. 

“In admitting that the standard of manners in the United States 
is somewhat lower than in England, I wish to be understood as 





| of fish and soup, exhibits an array of dishes closely wedged in triple f zpeaking exclusively of the higher circles in the latter country. I am 
column, which it would require at least an acre of mahogany to de- || not aware that, bating a few peculiarities, the manners of the first- 
Plate, it is true, does not contribute much to the | 
splendour of the prospect, but there is quite enough for comfort, 
though not perhaps for display. The lady of the mansion is handed 
in form to her seat, and the entertainment begins. 
black, white, snuff-coloured and nankeen are in motion; plates 
vanish and appear again as if by magic; turtle, cold-blooded by na- 
ture, has become hot as Sir Charles Wetherell, and certainly never | 
The flight of ham and turkey is unceasing, 
venison bounds from one end ot the table to the other, with a ve- 
locity never exceeded in its native forest; and the energies of | 
| twenty human beings are all evidently concentrated in one common 


rate merchants of New-York are at all inferior to those either of Li- 
verpool or any other of our great commercial cities. I am certain 
that they are not inferior to any merchants in the world, in extent 
of practical information, in liberality of sentiment and generosity of 
character. Most of them have been in England, and from actual 
observation have formed notions of our national character and ad- 
vantages, very different from the crude and ignorant opimons, which 
I must say, are entertained by the great body of their countrymen. 
Were it admissible to form general conclusions of the American cha- 
racter, from that of the best circles in the greater Atlantic cities of 
the Union, the estimate would be high indeed. 

“Unfortunately, however, the conclusions drawn from premises 
so narrow, would be sadly erroneous. The observations already 
made, are applicable only toa very small portion of the population, 

ee entirely of the first-rate merchants and lawyers. 
Beyond that, there is a sad change for the worse. Neither in the 
manners nor in the morals of the great body of traders, is there 
much to draw approbation from an impartial observer. Comparing 
them with the same classes in England, one cannot but be struck 
with a certain resolute and obtrusive cupidity of gain, and a laxity 
of principle as to the means of acquiring it, which I should be sorry 


have heard conduct praised in conversation at a public table, which 


I have never drank || in England would be attended, if not with a voyage to Botany Bay, 


It is impossible to pass an 
hour in the bar of a hotel, without being struck with the callous 


pretention to pure and lofty principle. The only restraint upon 


It is placed in the attics, | these men is the law; and he is evidently considered the most skil- 


ful in his vocation who contrives to overreach his neighbour without 


incurring its penalties. 
“It may probably be urged, that in drawing these harsh conclu- 


with trade or traders, 1 cannot be supposed to know from experi- 
ence any thing of the actual character of their commercial transac- 
tions. ‘To this I reply, that my judgment has been formed on much 
higher grounds than the expenence of any individual could possibly 
afford. If 1 am cheated in an affair of business, 1 can appeal but to 
I can only assert that a circumstance has 
happened in America, which might have happened in any country 


than the business of wine- || of Europe. But, when a man publicly confesses an act of fraud, or 
The servants still remain in |) applauds it in another, two conclusions are fairly deducible. First, 


that the narrator is a person of litte principle; and, second, that 


a history is | he believes his audience to be no better than himself. Assuredly 


ne man will confess any thing which he imagines may, by pos- 
sibility, expose him to contempt; and the legitimate deduction 
from such details extends not only to the narrator of the anec- 


At length, | dote, but to the company, who receives it without sign of moral 


“It may be well, however, to explain, that the preceding observa- 
tions have not been founded exclusively on the population of New- 
York. The company in a hotel is generally composed of persons 
from all states in the Union; and % may be, that the standard of 


Ladnut! probity is somewhat higher in this opulent and commercial city 


than in the poorer and more remote settlements. For the last three 
weeks | have been daily thrown into the company of about one 
hundred individuals, forvutously collected. A considerable portion 
of these are daily changing, and it is perhaps not too much to as- 
sume that, as a whole, they afford a fair average specimen of their 
class. Without, therefore, wishing to lead the reader to any hasty 
or exaggerated conclusion, I must in candour state, that the result of 
my observations has been to lower considerably the high estimat 
1 formed of the moral character of the American people. 

‘Though T have unquestionably met in New-York with many 
most intelligent and accomplished gentlemen, still, 1 think the fact 





Such questions, no doubt, would | cannot be dened, that the average of acquirement resulung from 


education is a good deal lower in this country than in the better cir- 
land. In all the knowledge which must be taught, and 





which requires laborious study for its attainment, I should say that 
the Americans are considerably inferior to my countrymen. In that 
knowledge, on the other hand, which the individual acquires for 


and 1s directly available in the ordinary avocations of 
life, I do not imagine the Americans are excelled by any people in 


ever the world. They are, consequently, better fitted for analytic than 


are frequently suc 
cesstul. In the latter, their failure sometimes approaches to the 


* Another result of this condition of intelligence is, that the tone 
even of the best conversation is pitched in a lower key than in Eng 


“It has been often said, indeed so often as to have passed intoa land. The speakers evidently presume on an inferior degree of ac- 
nst Englishmen ex- | quirement in their audience, and, frequently, deem it necessary to 


advance deliberate proof of matters, which, in the old country, would 


floating intelleet in conversation. First principles are laboriously 
established, and long trains of reasoning terminate, not i paradox, 
In short, whatever it is the obvious and im- 


in the promotion of individual ambition, engrosses buta small share 
of the public attention 

“In the United States one is struck w.th the fact, that there exist 
doctrines and opinions which have descended like heirlooms trom 
generation tou generation, and seem to form the subject of a sort of 


hberal national entail, most felicitously contrived to check the natural ten- 


dency to intellectual advancement in the inheritors. The sons suc- 


authonty, and 


that the Americans are given to deal somewhat too extensively in 
| broad and sweeping aphonsms. The most difficult problems of lk 
the understanding of a school-boy, to suppose that he could enter- 
taina doubt. Inquire their reason for their inbred faith, of which 
they are the dark, though vehement apostles, and you get nothi 
but a few shallow truisms, which absolutely afford no footing fo: 
conclusions they are bronght forward to establish. The Americans 
seem to Imagine themselves unbued with the power of feeling truth 
or, rather, of getting at it by intuition, for by no other process can 





moner and more vulgar truths, indeed, | should almost pronounce 
them too plentifully stocked, since in these, they seem to imagine, 
is contained the whole valuable essence of human knowledge. It 
is unquestionable, that this character of mind is most unfavourable 
to national advancement, yet it is too prominent not to find a place 
among the features which distinguish the American intellect from 
I | that of any other people with whom it has been my fortune to be 
come acquainted. 

“To-morrow it is my intention to proceed to Boston. I shall 


to escape detection | leave the public establishments, &c. of New-York unvisited tll my 


return; being anxious, during the first period of my residence, t 
confine my attention to the more promiment and general features 
which distinguish this interesting community.” 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FIN 
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ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 








[From the French. } 
ROSANNA, THE UGLY ONE. 


* But look, then,” said Mrs. Moore, to her husband, “ how ugly 
that little one is. Is she not, William!” 

And Mr. Moore, who was sitting in a rocking-chair, amusing 
himself with poking the fire, laid down the tongs he held, and 
gravely answered his wife, 

* But, my dear, you have already said so one hundred times, and 
were you to say it one hundred times more, Rose would not be- 
come less ugly for your saying so.” 

Rosanna was a little girl of about fourteen. She was their only 
child, and, to do her mother justice, was really very ugly—nay, 
almost revolting: with her little gray eyes, flat nose, large mouth, 
thick protruding lips, red hair, and, above all, a form remarkably awry. 

Rose was, then, very ugly—but she was a sweet girl, neverthe- 
less. Kind and intelligent, she possessed a mind of the highest 
order. Nature seemed to have compensated her with every good 
quality of the heart for the want of every beauty of person. 

The poor little thing was profoundly hurt, as she listened to her 
mother’s observation, * Oh, you little fright, you will never get a 
husband.” 

Eight o'clock struck ; Mrs. Moore was sorely vexed. 

«Go to bed, Rosanna.” 

Tremblingly the little girl approached her mother, to give her 
the kiss of good-night. 

“Tis useless, you little monster,” said her mother. 

A tear rolled from the little one’s eye. She hastily wiped it 
away, and turning to her father, presented him the yet humid cheek 

He kissed her tenderly. 

“Tam not altogether miserable,” she murmured, leaving the room 

Retired to her chamber, she commenced embroidering a scart, 
and worked thus, part of the night, for she desired to be able to 
present it to her mother, when she rose in the morning 

The clock struck twelve. She had just finished, and putting it 
by, the little girl calmly resigned herself to rest. Her repose was 
undisturbed 


On the morrow Rose presented the scarf to her mother. What 


was the pain the little one experienced, when her mother received it | 


coldiy, and expressed none of those tender sentiments which were to 
have been the sweet little one’s reward. 

Her eyes, by chance, glanced over a neighbouring mirror. 

* Yes,” she said, internally, “1 am ugly—they are nght,” and 
she sought in her young head to find a remedy for ugliness 

And then in the world—new pangs wounded the little ugly one’s 
heart. A first impression alienated all the young girls of her own age 
—but then she was so good, so amiable, so amusing, that they ap- 
proached, then listened, and then loved her. Now, indeed, our lit- 
tle one was happy. 

One day Mr. Moore went home in a violent passion, and be- 
came, inconsequence of some trifling prevarication, highly incensed 
against his wife. ‘Their domestic felicity was troubled for eight 
long days—for eight long days Mrs. Moore was continually crying 
Rosanna in vain racked her young brains to discover why—but her 
father still continued angry, and her mother was still continually 
weeping. At last she reflected in her mind how to reconcile them 

They were all three seated in the parlour—Mr. Moore was ar- 
ranging the fire—when this was concluded, he threw the tongs from 
him, snatched a book from the mantel, and opened it abruptly ; but 
after a moment's perusal, he closed it again, in a violent humour, 
cast a fierce glance at his trembling wife, and hurriedly rose from 
his chair. 

Rosanna, deeply moved, clasped her arms about his neck, as 
he was about to rise, and affectionately caressed him. He could 
not reject her innocent coaxing, and the little girl thinking she had 
succeeded in touching his heart, took in her hands the moistened 
handkerchief wherewith her mother had been drying her weeping 
eyes, and dried them a second time therewith; she then tenderly 
embraced her mother, who returned her affectionate caress with 
all a mother’s fondness 

The parties being now favourably disposed, nought remained 
but to establish the peace. This was no easy matter—neither 
would make the first overture—and without the penetration of litvle 
Rose, the reconciliation would not then have taken place 

She took her father’s hand between her own little hands, and 
pressed it to her bosom ; she then took her mother’s hand, and join- 
ed it to her father’s, as it lay near her heart. Human pride could 
resist no longer—the alienated parents rose at the same moment 
and cordially embraced each other 

From that hour Rose was the idol of them both 

Six years after this, Rosanna, the ugly Rosanna, was the orna- 
ment of every society to which her mother presented her. Amuable, 
witty and observing, her conversation was universally courted 

One summer evening, the sun, which, during the day, had shed 
over nature an intense heat, had just disappeared, leaving the ho- 
nzon covered with long, wide bands of red—clouds more and more 
dark were heaping themselves on the eastern sky—the atmosphere 
was suffocating, and one would deem the earth was returning to 
the sun the heat she had been receiving from the latter during 
the day. All was heavy and weary—the air mhated seemed rather 
to suffocate than nourish. A drowsy languor overcame every one 

In a saloon, whose every window was thrown open, might 
be seen gliding, here and there, in the darkened light, groups of || 
young females, whose white dresses, slightly agitated by the nsing | 
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ST ___ 
let. A young woman, seated before a piano, was expressing her 
heart's sentiments by an extemporary melody, now smooth and 
"tender, now deep and trembling. 
| No more whispering, but a general silence took place, for hers 
was a celestial symphony, a seraph’s song 

Lord Underwood, a fine blue-eyed young nobleman, was so 
deeply touched by the melody, that his frame seemed agitated by 
a momentary convulsion 
softly harmonizing with the sweet tones of the instrument, and felt 
an indescribable sensation thrill through his frame 

The music ceased, but the sweet voice stil! vibrated on Under- 
wood's ear, and there was a charm in the witty and original trifle 
to which he listened, that transfixed him where he stood 

* How beautiful must that young girl be,”’ thought Underwood 
“Happy the man on whom may fal! her choice,” and he involun- 
tarily sighed 

Suddenly lights are brought in 
ugly Rosanna 

Lord Underwood was stupefied—he closed his eyes, but the 
charm of that voice haunted his memory 


He listened to the angel's voice, so 


The young woman was the 


He gazed on her a se- 
cond time, and he found her less ugly ; and Rose was, indeed, less 
ugly. The beauties of her mind seemed transferred to her person, 
and her gray eyes, small as they were, expressed, wonderfully well, 


her internal sensations 
KERR Oe 


Lord Underwood wedded Rosanna, and became the happiest of 
men in the possession of the kindest and most loving of women 

Beauty deserts us, but virtue and talents, the faithful compa- 
nions of our lives, accompany us even to the grave DD 








THE DRAMA. 


THE NEW-YORK STAGE, 


THE PARK THEATRE 


Tue late arrivals have brought us Mr. Pnce the manager; Mr 
and Mrs. Wood; Mr. H. Wallack; Mr. Power, a very able comic 
actor, peculiarly successful in Insh parts; and Mr. Hackett, after a 
tour, during which he has won more laurels than even his warmest 
friends expected. Mr. James Wallack, we understand, is to take 
direction of the stage management. When we add, that in addition 
to these, Mr. and Miss Kemble, and our favourite native actor, Mr 
Forrest, will frequently appear, some anticipation may be formed of 
the brilhaney of the ensuing season. We conclude these remarks 
with a bref sketch of Mrs. Wood 

“This highly-gifted singer and excellent actress, whose nchly 
cultivated powers have commanded so large a share of the admuira 
tion of the British public. is of Scotch parentage, and was born in 
Edinburgh, in the October of 1802. The father of Mary Anne Paton 
was the master of a mathematical seminary in that city; and as the 
dawning talent for music discovered itself in bis child, even in early 
infaney, he encouraged the ardent bias of nature, and at four years 
of age she sung and played, both on the piano and a small harp, 
with a correctness and facility which excited much attention and 
surprise among her numerour visitors, including many eminent mu 
sical professors, who confidently predicted her future celebrity 
She was hardly five years old when she composed and published 
several fantasias and other pieces, while her ability at extem- 
porary performance on the pianoforte was the theme of general 
conversation. 

“The progress of Miss Paton in the accompanying branches of 
education suited to her musical promise, was marked by equal dili- 
gence and success; and when only in her eighth year, she appear 
ed in public, in her native city, giving six concerts in one season; 
where, in addition to her vocal and instrumental efforts, she recited 
Alexander's Feast, Collins’s Ode on the Passions, and other princi 
pal pieces. The patronage of the duchess of Buccleugh was well 
afforded on these occasions, and numerous and fashionable an- 
diences rewarded the exertions of the youthful aspirant with un- 
qualified approbation, 

“Mr. Paton, induced by offers of high encouragement from seve- 
ral of the Scotch nobility, and especially by the promised patronage 
of the late duchess of Gordon, reselved on removing his family te 
the English metropolis; and, we believe it was about the year 1811, 
that he made a tour with his danghter through some of the pro 
vinces. Eventually settled in London, Miss Paton became a great 
favourite in the musical world, and sang at several of the nobility’s 
concerts, with great applause. She had also an annual public be- 
nefit, the last of which was attended by a numerous and brilliant 
assembly, including the celebrated Platoff and other distinguished 
personages. From this last mentioned period, Mr. Paton, with 
much prudence, withdrew his daughter, for a time, from public life, 
and the following six years were judiciously occupied in the pursuit 
of study, and the due culture of the high talent of which she was 
the fortunate possessor. After careful application to the principles 
laid down for her advancement in the science, by the best masters, 
she re-appeared at the public and private concerts of the Bnush 
capital, with undisputed claims to universal admiration. In 1820, 
she sang at Bath; where, in several concerts, she shared the wreath 
with the wonderful Catalani; and, on the third of August, 1822, hav 
ing entered into an ensagement with the manager of the Haymarket 
theatre, she made her first essay on the London stage, as Susannah, 
in the Marriage of Figaro, when she completely fulfilled all the ex- 
pectations that had, from time to time, been entertained in ber be- 
half. This suecessful outset of her theatneal career, induced the 
proprietors of the Covent Garden theatre to secure her services for 
three years, at a rising salary; and she appeared as Polly, in the 
Beggar's Opera, on the nineteenth of October following. She was 
received with enthusiasm, and a succession of popular characters 
was confided to her, in all of which she acquired, both by her sing- 
ing and acting, the meed of public favour in the highest degree. 

“Miss Paton has appeared at all the great musical festivals and 


return again, 


is handsome in person and features ; she is rather above the middle 
height, and delicately formed; her dark hair and eyes give anima 

tion and contrast to a clear complexion, and sensibility illustrates 
every change of sentiment that she hag to express, whether ii sinks 
into softness or bounds into vivaciiy. Her voice is equally sweet, 
brilliant and powerful ; and its compass extends from A to D, or E, 
or about eighteen or nineteen notes. Her intonation is correct, and 
her style displays itself through all the nobler varieties of her art, 
the finest results of the most indefatigable culuvauon, 

“In the season of 1830, so eminently distinguished by her per 
formance of Cinderella, at Covent-garden theatre, Miss Paton ay 
peared on the boards of the Italian opera, where, on the departure 
of Pasta, she sustained the rank of prima donna for a limited num 
ber of mghts 
the confirmed success that accompanied the undertaking, which 
added a new and splendid page to the senes of her professional 
tnumphs, and gave a fresh scope to the range of her extraordinary 
abilities. 


The journals of the day unanimously bore witness to 


“We cannot close this article without the expression of our deep 
regret, that the private history of Miss Paton is far from fortunate 
An ill-yudged and hasty marriage, contracted in Scotland, with 
Lord William Lennox, a few years ago, was productive of much 
unhappiness to both partes; and the remedy of separation having 
been resortea to, a deeree to that effect was pronounced in 1830 
Her subsequent umon with Mr. Wood, the favourite singer of Co 
vent-garden theatre, took place ummediately on her finding herself 
at liberty to pronounce the vow; and she has since resumed the path 
of her professional pursuits with undimimshed powers of attraction 


MR. POWER © FIRST APPTARANCE IN AMERICA 
On Wednesday eve ning, the twenty-« u hth of August, this cele 
brated comedian apy ared for the first time at the Park the atre, in 
the Insh Ambassador, and in Teddy the Tiler. The theatre was 
filled by a very respectable audience, 
astically, greeted Mr. Power on his entrance 


whe warmly, indeed enthus: 
The character which 
he represented in the first piece, is that of an Insh gentleman, possess 
ing many of the prepossessing qualities, debonair manners, and some 
share of the impetuosity, for which his countrymen are remarkable 
This character is not a stnetly accurate delineation of an Insh gen 
Sur Patrick 
n practior very wisely de 
Sull, in paint 


tleman, of the well-educated classes, of the present day 
; makes use of too much slang for this; 
nounced as vulgar, in all refined society everywhere 
ing the characteristics of a class or a people, there must be a bitte 
ever-charang ; without it, tameness, perhaps, would destroy its 
effect. 
character, it was a faithful and spinted sketch, filled up with great 
ability and irresistible humour by Mr. Power 


At all events, when compared to other attempts at Insh 


A style so peculiarly 
comic, is seldom free from some intermixture of bufloonery, This 
1s not the case here—there 1s no stramimg, no unnatural effort; the 
fun, though of the very essence of the mehest reibility, is perfectly 
A faithful por 
traiture of the prominent features of national character, os a treat; for 


smooth, and the very opposite of foreed conceits 
there is nothing so rare, or, we presume, so difficult. Those canca 
tures of the national character of almost every people, particularly 
the Insh, that we are accustomed to witness on the stage, amuse 


the vulgar, but sadly gneve the judicious; and it is quite a rehef to 
see such actors as Power and Hackett giving, with as littl redun 
dancy as possible, a faithful representanon of the characteristic qua 


lines and manners of their respective countries 


AMERICAN THEATRE 

The title deeds of this estate have changed hands witha a few 
mouths, in consequence of the decease of the former holder. This 
property is now attached to one ot the nchest families in the union, 
and has become a part of the estate of a gentleman, who, in the 
natural course of things, 1s destined to become altogether the 
wealthiest individual at present residing in the United States. The 
Park and the American theatres, are now the property of father 
and son. The lease of the latter establishment, we understand, 19 
sull continued to Mr. Hamblin, whose 


coming season, to elevate the character of the drama of this house, 


mitention it is during the 


by bringing forward such pieces, as, with the support of superior 
talent, shall be in keeping with the advancing taste of the New 
York publi 

Mazeppa has continued to meet with applause and crowded 
audiences, and produces much profit to the eaterers for the public 


gratification. It is altogether creditable to the management 








REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC, 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 

E. Ricey has published—“Tll meet you in the gay saloon,” the 
words by Miss Pardoe, the music by George Linley “And is my 
memory stil so dear?’ a pretty little ballad, composed by Severn. 
“ Rory O' Moore, or ‘tes all for good luck,’ 
applause, by Power, written and adapted to an Insh melody, with 
“Oh! sainted 
pile,” a serous melody, by the Chevaher 8S. Neukomen * Moon 
one of Alexander Lee's popular songs. “Oh, 
what is the gem,” a canzonet, by Augustus Kooke, “The Tartar 
Also, another number of Riley's “Colleetion of airs from 


as sung, with rapturous 
sy mphoni sand ace OTM paAnitne nts by Sari ] Love r 
hight, moonlwht,” 


drum 
the works of celebrated composers, arranged as duets for two flutes 

Hewitt & Co.'s last publications are My dark hair'd gurl,” a 
ballad, the words and melody by Samuel Lover, the symphones 
and accompaniments by Charles E. Horn, “ L’ Elegante,” the 
celebrated snufl-box waltz The manner's bride,” wntten by 
Jetierys, arranged by Lec Rondoletto, on an air from Carafa’s 
L’Orgie,” arranged for the pranoforte by Henry Lemoine. “ Return, 
a much admired song, composed and sung by Mrs 
Wood. 

Thomas Birch has likewise contnbuted the following to the publi. 
cations of the weck the “Castle-garden Walta,”’ composed and 
dedicated to one of the editors of the Mirror, by William Clifton. 


breeze of the evening, offered something mysterious and poetical || concerts, and all the principal stages of the British empire, followed || “ Return, return again,”’ a much admured song, composed and sung 


whereon the imagination loved to dwell 
per was then heard, like the soothing murmur of some distant rivu- 


gress of any vocalist of whom our musical annals can boast. She \, 


A low languishing whis- | by applauses as general and deserved as ever distinguished the pro- || by Mrs. Wood, with a beauuful likeness of that lady. The printing 


of these pieces is executed in a new and str.king manner 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


| 


MY REASONS FOR LOVING HER. 
TO ELIZABETH. 


On tell me not yon mellow moon, 
When, veil’d in fluid air, 
She hides her from the blaze of noon, 
Is modest as my far! 
I oft have said, 
And oft have read 
In blushes on her cheek, | 
That she's the mildest of the mild, 
The meekest of the meek! 


Adorn her not with costly gems, 
From seas or mountain-caves 
More fit for monarch’s diadems, 
To awe obsequious slaves- 
The diamond's hue, 
The sapphire's blue, 
Are trifles light as air; 
But she’s the brightest of the bnght, 
The fairest of the fair. 





Should gayest robes her form invest, 
With How’ry wreaths entwin'd 
They'd leave unpictur’d, unexpress'd, 
The beauties of her mind 
Officious art 
Can nought impart, 
New graces to insure ; 
For she's the sweetest of the sweet, 
The purest of the pure. 


Hang round her neck of snowy white, 
No coral, gold, nor pearl; 
For there, in ringlets airy light, 
Her native tresses curl. 
On Palma’s vine 
The tendrils twine 
Not half so rich or fair; 
For she’s the richest of the rich, 
The rarest of the rare. 





Point not in triumph to the pole, | 
In arctic gems arrayed, | 
And say, ‘tis steadfast as her soul 
On truth and virtue stay'd; 
The stars may fall, 
This earthly ball 
May rush to ruin too; 
But she’s the firmest of the firm, 
The truest of the true. 


MYNALOS. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
NUMBER FIPTY-EIGNT 


Palm Sunday—Sistine chapel—entrance of the pope—the choir— 
the pope on his throne—presenting the palms—procession- Bishop 
England's lecture— Holy Tuesday—the Miserere—accidents in the 
crowd—tenebra a soirée—prima donna 
tables covered with gold and silver silken 


the emblematic eandles 
ecclesiastical sports- 


boudoir—the handsomest man in Rome— sumptuousness of the car- 
dinals— Holy Thursday— frescoes of Michael Angelo— Creation of 
Eve"—* Lot intoxicated"”— Delphic Sytnl—pope washing prigrims' 


feet—striking resemblance of one to Judas 
ing upon pilgrims at dinner, 


pope and cardinals wait- 
Palm Sunday opens the ceremonies. We drove to the Vatican 
this morning, at nine, and, after waiting a half hour in the crush, 
kept back, at the port of the spear, by the pope's Swiss guard, | 
succeeded im getting an entrance into the Sistine chapel. Leaving 
the ladies of the party behind the grate, | passed two more guards, 
and obtained a seat among the cowled and bearded dignitaries of 
the church and state within, where I could observe the ceremony | 
with ease 
The pope entered, borne in his gilded chair by twelve men, and, 
at the same moment, the chanting from the Sistine choir com- 
menced with one long, piercing note, by a single voice, producing 
the most impressive effect. He mounted his throne as high as the 
altar opposite him, and the cardinals went through their obei- 
sances, one by one, their trains supported by their servants, who 
knelt on the lower steps behind them. The palms stood in a tall 
heap beside the altar They were beautifully woven in wands of 
perhaps six feet in length, with a cross at the top. The cardinal 
nearest the papal chair mounted first, and a palm was handed him 
He laid it across the knees of the pope, and, as his holiness signed 
the cross upon it, he stooped, and kissed the embroidered cross 
upon his foot, then kissed the palm, and, taking ot im his two hands, 
descended with it to his seat. The other forty or fifty cardinals 
did the same, until each was provided with a palm 
other persons, monks of apparent clerical rank of every order, mi- 
litary men, and members of the catholic embassies, followed and 


Some twenty 


took palms. A procession was then formed, the cardinals going 
first with their palins held before them, and the pope following, in 
his chair, with a small frame of palm-work in his hands, in which 
was woven the initial of the virgin. They passed out of the Sis- 
tine chapel, the choir chanting most delightfully, and, having made 
a tour around the vestibule, returned in the same order 

The ceremony is intended to represent the entrance of the Sa- 
viour into Jerusalem. Bishop England, of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, delivered a lecture at the house of the Enghsh cardinal Weld, 
a day or two ago, explanatory of the ceremonies of the holy week 
It was princ.pally an apology for them. He confessed that, to the 
educated, they appeared empty, and even absurd rites, but they 
were intended not for the retined, but the vulgar, whom it was ne 
cessary to instruct and impress through their outward senses. As 
nearly all these rites, however, take place in the Sistine chapel, 
which no person is permitted to enter who is not furnished with a | 
ticket, and in full dress, his argument rather fell to the ground. 

With all the vast crowd of strangers in Rome, I went to the | 


| lowed to witness the ceremonies of the chapel ! 


| cism 


Sistine chapel on Holy Tuesday, to hear the far-famed Miserére. set in an expression of severity. His brows were gathered gloomily 


It is sung several times during the holy week, by the pope's choir, | 


and has been described by travellers, of all nations, in the most 
rapturous terms. ‘The vestibule was a scene of shocking confusion, 


for an hour, a constant struggle going on between the crowd and | 


the Swiss guard, amounting occasionally to a fight, in which ladies 
fainted, children screamed, men swore, and, unless by force of 
contrast, the minds of the audience seemed likely to be little in 
tune for the music. 


holds four hundred. Coat-skirts, torn cassocks, hats, gloves, and 
fragments of ladies’ dresses were thrown up by the suffocating 
throng, and, in the midst of a confusion beyond description, the 
mournful notes of the ¢enebre (or lamentations of Jeremiah) poured 
in full volume from the choir. Thirteen candles burned in a small 
pyramid within the paling of the altar, and twelve of these, repre- 
senting the apostles, were extinguished, one by one, (to signify 
their desertion at the cross,) during the singing of the tenebre 
The last, which was left burning, represented the mother of Christ 
As the last before this was extinguished, the music ceased. The 
crowd had, by this time, become quiet. The twilight had deepen- 
ed through the dimly-lit chapel, and the one solitary lamp looked 
lost at the distance of the altar. Suddenly the miserére commenced 
with one high prolonged note, that sounded like a wail; another 
joined it, and another and another, and all the different parts came 
in, with a gradual swell of plaintive and most thrilling harmony, to 
the full power of the choir. It continued for perhaps half an hour 
The music was simple, running upon a few notes, like a dirge, but 
there were voices in the choir that seemed of a really supernatural 
sweetness. No instrument could be so clear. The crowd, even 
in their uncomfortable positions, were breathless with attention, 
and the effect was universal. It is really extraordinary music, and 
if but half the rites of the catholic church had its power over the 
mind, a visit to Rome would have quite another influence 

The candles were lit, and the motley troop of cardinals and red- 
legged servitors passed out. The harlequin-looking Swiss guard 
stood to their tall halberds, the chamberlains and mace-bearers, in 


| their cassock and frills, took care that the males and females should 


not mix until they reached the door, the pope disappeared in the 
sacristy, and the gay world, kept an hour beyond their time, went 
home to cold dinners 

Two or three hours after, [ was at a crowded sorr¢e, at one of 


the noble houses of Rome. A prima donna, from the opera, was 


| singing in one room, and card-tables, covered with gold and silver, 


filled three others, and every second player was a dignitary of the 
church, in daimty pumps, and with gold snuff-box and jewelled fin- 
gers, complimenting and flirting with all the bright eyes and merry 


faces around him. The penitential miserére passed through my 


mind, and the thick iron grates, through which alone ladies are al- 
I passed on to a 
pretty silken boudoir, at the end of the long suite of apartments, 
and was welcomed by the handsomest man in Rome, a priest, and 


the son of a wealthy and noble family, who was half reclining upon 


the cushions of a divan, and playing with the scarf of one of the 


loveliest women of the society here, while two others endeavoured 
to draw him into conversation. I could not help continuing my re- 
flection, and contrasting this clerical dandy, with his handsome 
black curls redolent of perfumed oils, bis buckles ef chased silver, 
his Parisian gloves, with a large emerald worn outside, and his at- 
titude and employment of mere pleasure, with the ministers of a 
religion professing the same master, in our own country. There 
are, of course, priests in Rome who are sufficiently humble in dress 
and manner, but nothing can exceed the sumptuousness and style 
in which the cardinals live, as well as all who, from birth or fortune, 
have a certain personal consequence. Their carriages and horses 
are the most splendid im the world, their large palaces swarm with 
servants, and their dress has all the richness of that of princes, 
when they are abroad. One can scarce see their scarlet caps, scar- 
let carriages and trappings, scarlet robes and stockings, without 


remembering a certain * lady of Babylon 


The ceremonies of Holy Thursday commenced with the mass in 
the Sistine chapel. Tired of seeing genuflexions, and listening to 
a mumbling of which I could not catch a syllable, I took advan- 
tage of my privileged seat, in the ambassadors’ box. to lean back 
and study the celebrated frescoes of Michael Angelo upon the ceil- 
They 


illustrate, mainly, passages of scripture history, but the * creation 


ing. A little drapery would do no harm to any of them 


| of Eve,” in the centre, is an.astonishingly fine representation of a 


naked man and woman, as large as life , and ** Lot intoxicated and 


| exposed before his two daughters,”’ 1s about as immodest a picture, 


from its admirable expression as well as its nudity, as could easily 
be drawn. In one corner there is a most beautiful draped figure of 
the Delphic Sybil—and T think this bit of heathenism ts almost the 
only very decent part of the pope's most consecrated chapel 

After the mass, the host was carried, with a showy procession, 
to be deposited among the thousand lamps in the Capella Paolina, 
and, as soon as it had passed, there was a general rush for the 
room in which the pope was to wash the feet of the pilgrims 

Thirteen men, dressed in white, with sandals open at the top, 
and caps of paper covered with white linen, sat on a high bench, 


just under a beautiful copy of the last supper of Da Vinci, in gobe- 


| lin tapestry. It was a small chapel, communicating with the pope's 


private apartments. Eleven of the pilgrims were as vulgar and 
brutal-looking men as could have been found in the world; but of 
the two in the centre, one was the personification of wild fanati- 
He was pale, emaciated and abstracted. His hair and beard 


were neglected, and of a singular blackness. His lips were firmly 


The chamberlains at last arrived, and two | 
| thousand people attempted to get into a small chapel which scarce 


over his eyes, and his glances, occasionally sent among the crowd, 
were as glaring and flashing as a tiger's. With all this, his coun- 
tenance was lofty, and if I had seen the face on canvass, as ‘a 
portrait of a martyr, I should have thought it finely expressive of 
courage and devotion. The man on his left wept, or pretended to 
weep, continually ; but every person in the room was struck with 
his extraordinary resemblance to Judas, as he is drawn in the fa- 
mous picture of the last supper. It was the same marked face, the 
same treacherous, ruffian look, the same style of hair and beard, 
toa wonder. It is possible that he might have been chosen on 
purpose, the twelve pilgrims being intended to represent the twelve 
apostles, of whom Judas was one—but if accidental, it was the 
most remarkable coincidence that ever came under my notice. He 
looked the hypocrite and traitor complete, and his resemblance to 
the Judas in the picture directly over his head, would have struck 
a child. 

The pope soon entered from his apartments, in a purple stole, 
with a cape of dark crimson satin, and the mitre of silver-cloth, and, 
casting the incense into the golden censer, the white smoke was 
flung from side to side before him, till the delightful odour filled the 
A short service was then chanted, and the choir sang a 
hymn. His holiness was then unrobed, anda fine napkin, trimmed 
with lace, was tied about him by the servitors, and, with a deacon 
vefore him, bearing a splendid pitcher and basin, and a procession 
behind him, with large bunches of flowers, he crossed to the pil- 
grims’ bench. A priest, in a snow-white tunic, raised and bared 
the foot of the first. The pope knelt, took water in his hand, and 
slightly rubbed the instep, and then, drying it well with a napkin, 
he kissed it. 

The assistant-deacon gave a large bunch of flowers and a nap- 
kin to the pilgrim, as the pope left him, and another person, in 
rich garments, followed, with pieces of money presented in a wrap- 
per of white paper. ‘The same ceremony took place with each— 
one foot only being honoured with a lavation. When his holiness 
arrived at the * Judas,” there was a general stir, and every one 
was on tip-toe to watch his countenance. He took his handker- 
chief from his eyes, and looked at the pope very earnestly, and, 
when the ceremony was finished, he seized the sacred hand, and, 
imprinting a kiss upon it, flung himself back, and buried his face 
again in his handkerchief, quite overwhelmed with his feelings. 
The other pilgrims took it very coolly, comparatively, and one ot 
The pope returned to 
A cardinal gave 


room. 


them seemed rather amused than edified 
his throne, and water was poured over his hands 
him a napkin, his splendid cape was put again over his shoulders, 
and, witha paternoster, the ceremony was over 

Half an hour after, with much crowding and several! losses of 
foothold and temper, I had secured a place in the hall where the 
apostles, as the pilgrims are called after the washing, were to dine, 
waited on by the pope and cardinals. With their gloomy faces and 
ghastly white caps and white dresses, they looked more ike erim- 
nals waiting for execution, than guests at a feast. They stood 
while the pope went round with a gold pitcher and basin, to wash 
their hands, and then seating themselves, his holiness, with a good- 
natured smile, gave each a dish of soup, and said something in his 
ear, which had the effect of putting him at his ease. The table 
was magnificently set out with the plate and provisions of a prince's 
table, and spite of the thousands of eyes gazing on them, the pil- 
grims were soon deep in the delicacies of every dish, even the 
lachrymose Judas hunself, eating most voraciously. We left them 


at their dessert 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 
LETTERS FROM THE EAST—JOHN NEAL. 


NUMBER TWO 


I must now begin and give you a regular biography of Mr. Neal, 
for I have been so much interested in his history, that I have taken 
pains to follow him in all his wanderings, and have read or run 
over all his books, from his essays and orations, to his novels and 
poems; and I want to show you a little more of a man of whom 
Americans are so ignorant, because he is an American, and whom 
many abuse, because it has been the fashion to abuse him. 

Mr. Neal spent his boyhood and the early part of his life in Portland, 
and even there asa boy manifested many of those peculianties 
which afterwards so distinguished him. I pass by genealogy and 
all things of the like, which biographers deem it their duty to chron:- 
cle, remarking only that the parents of Mr Neal were not rich, that 
his father died when he was but an infant, and left the education 
and training of a wild boy in company with a twin sister to his mo 
ther, of course a widow. The parents of Mr. Neal were quakers. 
He was brought up asa quaker, but a quaker coat and drab hat could 
never have altered him. There was a fire within that no sect could 
subdue, no smothering could quench; and it would break forth as 
soon in the sanctity and silence of the quaker church, as in any 
other place. Hence we find him, when not more than ten years 
of age, knocking over in church a young quaker, because of an im 
sult his hot blood could not brook—and this amid the devout med: 
tation of the brethren and sisters—mid all the gravity, meekness 
and humility of a quaker assemblage. At school the same fiery 
spirit was uppermost, breaking out in mischievous defiance of the 
master’s authority, or in the playing of such pranks as every man 
is heartily ashamed of whea he comes to the years of maturity. At 
twelve years of age, he went into a dry goods shop, where he first 
learnt the art of trading, and where he was remarkable as a clerk 


/or salesman for the skill, activity, and shep-like eloquence with 
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which he disposed of goods. Probably there are but few who then calicoes, pins, cloths, &c.; and selling that which comes for four 


better understood “the tricks of the trade,” or practised them with || quarters, five quarters, six quarters, &c. whether cottons or blan- 
more adroitness. I find in his Errata, the novel before alluded to, in | kets, for one or two quarters more—that is, what is invoiced four 


which he figures as his own hero with no inconsiderable mixture of | quarters, for five quarters ; and a blanket thatcame for twelve quar- | 


fiction, the following amusing account of the mode and manner of | ters, for fourteen quarters. But enough—you that do not know the 
selling goods. I extract it because it is a specimen of the work, and things, do not understand the very alphabet of retailing, particu- 
of his style of narration, and because it is illustrative of the educa- larly in Cornhill, or Broadway, or Market-street. And now for the 
tion which he was then receiving. The shopman and the shopper trick. It was rather a new one, as I take it. I found one of the 
may learn a lesson interesting to both. lads confoundedly bothered with a male customer, who kept run- 
“ All the next day, I was strangely serious, melancholy at times, | ning in and out, examining and re-examining, measuring and taking 

and rather petulant. Every thing went wrong. I felt malicious, patterns of cloth. (By the way, taking patterns and samples and 
spiteful, struck one of the clerks, went into the retail store, and de- | shopping is the common daily occupation, in decent weather, ot 
liberately cheated a rascal in the width of a cloth, and—stay, I nine women out of ten, in Boston and New-York, who have no mo- 
must tell that. It was a neat thing, for a fellow in love to do, and | ney to spend, or no heart to spend it.) 

may be a good lesson to the retail gentry, who darken their win- | “I was fretted and indignant at the puppyish complacency of the 
dows and doors, under pretence of showing their goods; dampen young men, and reproved them for it sharply. At last, while the 
their cloths, that they may feel softer to the touch; show one end | customer was yet balancing in his mind, between the cloth in “ our 
of a piece of goods, and sell off the other; exhibit the coarsest stuff | store” and that which he had seen at the next door, I found that 
in the whole warehouse first, though one should ask for mulled — the only question was about the width of the two. That he thought 
muslin, or India cambric; dazzle your eyes with garish colours, should decide it; whichsoever was the widest, by a single thread, 
and overwhelm your ears with counter gibberish—hurrying and — he determined to buy. I wanted to punish him for the trouble that 
confounding, teasing and talking you into purchases, that you never _ he had given to the boys, and knew no better nor safer way than to 
thought of making, and did not know you had made tll you found | do it by cheating him—conscientiously, | mean. I gave him the 
yourself at home, angry and ashamed of your own good nature, and _ yardstick, therefore, and begged hum to go in and satisfy himself 
of the rascal that made such a fool of you—your purse exhausted, | He soon returned, holding it so that our neighbour's cloth, it ap- 
yourself, or your husband in debt, and your bundle made up of peared, was a quarter of a yard wider than ours. It was, I found, 
trash, that you have not the slightest recollecuon of having ever | one and five-eighths wide ; his thumb nail was upon the mark of the 
seen before: so different do the qualities, and colours, and materials three-eighths. A thought struck me, a pleasant one, I will assure 
appear at home, when your mind is tranquil, the light pure and you. It was only taking the yardstick out of his hand, without 
strong, from what they did in a shop like a prison, and a noise that appearing to turn it, and lo! the width was converted from one and 
maddened you; to such men, this may be an additional lesson; and _ five eighths to one and three-eighths. It took, and he bought our 
to them who sell ‘damaged goods,’ cheap goods; and ‘auction — cloth.” 

goods;’ or are all the time ‘selling off? their stock at ‘reduced Mr. Neal continued in Portland and Portsmouth, New-Hamp 
prices ;’ for, if you will believe them, altogether less than nothing; shire, in the business of clerk, for some five or six years, when, am- 
less than it cost to black the shoes of the importer, or grease the bitious for a wider field, as new and livelier thoughts were awaken- 
wheels of the manufactory; infinite ly less than the raw material ingin his bosom, he began to cast about for some other employment 
cost in the seed twenty generations back; to them, too, that are | It mattered not much to such a mind what it attempted. That 
wiee enough never to open a piece of linen, or, if they do, never to | Yankee aptitude which distinguishes the whole race, and makes 
show any but the outside fold; who, when their white goods are them skilful in every thing, ready in every thing, and confident in 
smoked and yellow, always exhibited them alongside of brilliant | every thing, pecuiiarly distinguished him. The whole field of en 
silks; and, when they show a picce of cambric muslin, wet it, the | terprise was open before him, but what to attempt, where to begin, 
agreeable creatures! with their own spittle, and draw it tightly over that was the puzzle. At last he remembered that, as a clerk, he 
the tip of the fore finger of the left hand, thereby making it appear _ had become an adept in penmanship—and thus he resolved to open 
at least one hundred per cent. better than it really is? or live by | @ wniting-school, and to turn writing-master. A double advantage 
damaging goods, when the demand for damaged goods—and goods | resulted from this employment—he could see the world in his jour 
that have been shipwrecked—is at the highest; (for such economy | "¢yings about, and fill his pockets in addition. Again, another lucky 
will rage, like madness, at times among the women ;) whose maxun thought run into his head. As he had some tact in imitating 
is, always to buy what ischeap, whether they wantitor not; forgetful | hatever he had seen drawn, he also resolved to give the good 
of the truth, that nothing is cheap which is not wanted, and who, | people lessons in drawing, though he himself was ignorant of the 
when they have brought their husbands or fathers to the brink of | art—had never taken a single lesson—and, indeed, knew nothing of 
bankruptcy, by their folly and extravagance, think to make it all up, the effect of colours, not even what was transparent and what was 
and re-establish themselves for ever as frugal housewives, by wear- opaque! Added to these professions, he would take likenesses and 
ing a ruff once, that cost only a shilling, or a calico frock, of a morn- | portraits, at three dollars a piece—but such likenesses, such por 
ing, that cost only a do!lar, as if that were economy; that which traits, as man or woman never heard of! Thus as portrait taker, 
makes it necessary to renew the wardrobe of a woman every morn-  drawing-master, writing-master, and, in truth, professor of matters 
ing, or, at least, every washing-day—to them and all that profit by | and things in general, Mr. Neal began a tour through the state of 
this folly, in the eweet creatures that rule over us, and take sound Maine, and visited Brunswick, Bath, Wiscasset, Hallowell, Augusta 
goods, untumbled, unstained, and unwet, and convert them, by a and Waterville, some of the principal towns in the state. He indo 
little simple legerdemaia, into damaged and wet goods! and so, tnnated many of the students of Bowdoin college in his subline 
vice rersa, this will be of advantage—all these things are cone. mysteries of penmanship, and was tolerably successful in his “ twelve 
More than one fellow have I seen employed in converting a piece of — lessons,”’ during the operation of which he professed to model and 
British book muslin into an India book, by pulling and hawling 1 | re-model any hand. But in the art of drawing he met with more 
about in the water, till the starch was discharged; and case after difficulty, as he wes only aided by an accurate eye and his power 
case of cambric muslins, have I seen sold, trampled on, for higher of imitation—not exactly the sufficient qualifications for a “ pro 
prices, than they could have been sold for in a merchantable shape, _ fessor,” who demanded fifty cents a lesson. However, he succeed 
while every woman that bought of them, bought, as if she never ex- | ed at last in becoming quite a proficient, for he taught himeelf by 
pected to see another piece of cambric muslin upon the earth. And teaching others. Almost one of his first attempts was with a man 
after she was loaded with it, could be traced half over town, by the | who had some skill in colors, and this attempt was in India-ink 
trickling of bilge water from it, on her way to exhibit her prize. By but, by prudent management, he contrived to worm out all the 
——1! I have known women that have ruined their best frends, by knowledge of his pupil, and yet to impress him with the idea of his 
the most shameful and profligate expenditure, absolutely beside power as an artist From this excursion, as a teacher in any thing 
themselves for having bought a paper of pins for half price—from that men or women, boys or girls desired to learn, Mr. Neal re 
some chap, who knew enough, not to gire them away; for, there is turned to Portland with funds well replenished, and with an abun 
no pleasure in bargaining adroitly there—women are not satisfied dance of fame and popularity. But Portland had now become too 
with that—they do not feel as if they outwitted a man then—while | limited a theatre for such a professor, and off he started to Boston 
he cheated them in something, the price of which they did notknow. — whither then, as now, the best blood of New-England was flowing 
I am leaving the story, but never mind—the rascals deserve it, and — A good situation was offered him there, in a store, where were kept 
they shall have it—now that I have left off trade! Itis one of their all sorts of knicknackeries, from jewelry to teas, from looking 
maxims to sell to women—for, that saves advertising cotton-balls, glasses to damaged calicoes—and this he accepted, when little over 
pins, needles and tape, and such things as all know the price of—at the age of twenty. The arts of the shopkeeper, under more hopeful 
half price; but tuck it on, say they, upon the cloths, linens, and tuiton, were here practised over again. Were damaged goods in de- 
such matters as they cannot so well judge. Women love to reason mand, they were “damaged”’ accordingly. Were mourning articles 
in alump. If the needles are cheap, the cloths and linen are cheap, | in requisition, every thing was colored black—the geod, bad and in 
of course. different, so that even the winds would rend the garments on th 

“There are some hundred more beautiful and gentlemanly tricks, person of the wearers. But soon the over-active mind of the shop 

of the same kind; such as having a moveable price, and never re- | keeper bounded off upon another employment. The knicknackery 
fusing the last offer, selling by false invoices, giving old goocs new shop was deserted, and with but one hundred and twenty dollars 


names, &c., and aiways falling in your prices before you are asked, — that he could call his own, he opened in a chamber in Court-street, 


or any complaint is made; having no change at hand, so as to | the business of a wholesale jobber 


Sut as this lean capital but 
oblige your customers to take toys; using short yardsticks—which | poorly answered for a wholesale dealer, in such a city as Boston, he 
w rather perilous—and slipping back your thumb while measuring; had the good sense to throw up the business, and was lucky enough 
cutting a piece of bandanna handkerchiefs into eight instead of se- | to escape with but little pecuniary loss. This was during the era 
ven; selling India goods by what they came for, and not what they | when all speculations were hazardous, and the wildest schemes 
measure; making an assortment out of one and the same piece by | were in agitation. Next Mr. Neal went to New-York, as an agent 
eutting it up, and marking it at different prices; marking up your | for the disposal of smuggled goods; and, after selling them there at ! 


|| an enormous profit, pushed on to Baltimore to procure bills of ex- 
change on Europe. Thus we find him in Baltimore, the theatre of 
his subsequent actiun—but anon he was again in Boston, then in a 
retail store, engaged for his own benefit, and doing no inconsidera- 
ble business. But peace came on—his dry-goods were falling on his 
hands, and the cry was “for a southern market.” Again he set out 
‘or Balt'more, and there he established himself in the wholesale and 
retail business, in company with Mr. Pierpont, now well known as 
a distinguished unitarian clergyman in Boston. Mr. Pierpont had 

been a lawyer, but, in consequence of ill health, had given up that 

profession; and thus these two poets, both of whom have since 
figured so conspicuously in our literature, entered upon trade in 

Baltimore. The business-connexion established a wholesale store 
in Charleston, South Caroiina—two wholesale stores in Baltimore, 

and a retail store in addition. It was, at the time, one of the most 

brilliant firms in the country. Their operations extended far over 

the southern and western country ; and the magnificent ideas of the 

poets were visible in the magnificent negotiations of the merchants. 

But embarrassment succeeded. The firm blew up. In short, the 

parties failed, and the crash was tremendous Joth, as sensitive 
men, felt chagrined at the bad success of their negotiations, but both 
resolved to preserve an unblenushed reputation, and to surrender ali 
they had. The creditors of Neal offered him, because he was an 
excellent salesman, a situation in the retail store, which he accept 

ed; but soon hearing that ungenerous suspicion was afloat, because 
of this reservation, he threw up all, and wholly retired from busi 

ness. He was now miserably poor—not a dollar had he reserved 
from the thousands which he was handling but a few days before; 
and I have often heard him say he had not even money to take a 
letter from the post-office B 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS 


A FLORIFEROUS GENTLEMAN, 
“Td be a butterfly, bern in a bower 


Roving tor ever trom flower to flower” 





Tuere was a pleasant little fellow, who was so fond of cultiva 
ting the soil, that wherever he happened to pass a few hours, his 
eyes were turned towards the ground, in search of a spot on which 
a plant might vegetate, It made no sort of difllerence whether it 


was country or lown Acres were traversed by lus footsteps, and 


every variety of herbage, flower or bush examimed, and rehewed, 


by his guardian care, from mtradimg obstacles to its freedom of 


growth—stones and sticks pushed aside, tradden-down branches 
ropped up, water sprinkled upon the withering ones, ¢ iterpillars 
and ther webs removed from the suflermg leaves, and every green 
thing fustered. When im the city, he would steal a few minutes 
from a company, to view the premis Wo to the neatness of a 
levelled, evenly paved yard, if there was only a single square foot 
ol space that might be fairly considered as out of doors! A brick 
or flag-stone was no impediment to hun Tt was whipped up ina 
moment from its snug bed, where the skilful and laborious hand of 


} 


the mason with his trowel had meely fitted it with much pains and 





satistied success, and the hard earth dug out, knocked about, re 

placed and cleared from gravel and broken glass, bones and oyster 
shells; a little mud from the street gutter was mixed with tt, by 
wav of manure, and the seed of at yold or a cabl we, \ peach- 
pit or piece of potatoc burried on the ki, te commence its new 
destuny Every box, earthen jar, on ken cup, that was not in 
wctual use, under the spell of lies t! e became a re plac le for 
earth, bringing forth a gerammm or a daisy, a sundial ora Joseph's 
coatof many colours. He was, in fact, a most inveterate horticulturist 
lhe top of a house was a fine place for pots of flowers; and when 
he visited a shi pot war, the cannon, armory, cabin, crew, size of the 
vessel, and disc pune, all sunk 4 »Insiy icance before his darling 
passion, which found even there its play, dl broke out on the shape 
of a harangue to the captain upon the utility of so large a deck, in 
which many places were so conve nt, whereon four boards might 
be put up edgewise, the enclosed part filled with soil, and a vanety 
of vegetables and flowers raised. When he walked up and down 
Broadw iv, he never knew anv t ng was there but the trees which 
he saw along the sidewalk ocd nally a swee ar bush or 
a rose of Sharon, which grew im the front area, and sometimes a 
myrtle or hyacinth caught his eve from a window He could not 
see the house for the blossoms. They filled his vision completely 

When about town, his business was in seed-stores; and if a private 
gate was opened, through which he caught a glimpse of shrubbery, 
in a twinkle he was in the midst of it, and quite surprised on bemg 
iccosted by the owner to know what he wanted ther Innocent 


creature! he dre trespass, had not sight for the gateway 





¢ back-stoop ; it th for him if there were stems and shoote, 


leaves and branches, ground underneath and the open sky above 
How he would la igh at commerce Ih thor i ht there was no use 
in traversing oceans to get wealth; that money was only wanted to 


buy the productions of the earth; and that, if people would not 


take great pains to prevent these necessary articles from springing 


up under their feet, by paving the streets, and other devices to sub- 


stitute a busy city in piace ol etation, the pring pal temptations 
which le ad men across stormy seas, throug h si ke ning « lime 8, de ° 
brow with care, before they yield- 


ed to the pursue rs grasp, m ght ull be obtare d within a stone's 


stroying health and wrinkling the 


throw of one's birthplace. Winter could not interfere with his 
trade, for then he retreated into a hot-house climate, with his be- 
loved night-blooming cereus, and a variety of tropical specimens, 
forgetting frost and snow, and landscape stripped of summer beau 
ties. His calendar was hyacinth-time and strawberry week, lily- 


day and peach-morning ; aad even his hours, minutes and seconds 
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were marked in the development of a new charm upon a tulip, or 
the fall of a chestnut. It was time for him to rise when morning- 
glories opened their purpled hues to cheer the eye, and supper must 
be ready just as the peanut-leaf closed against the coming chill of 
Doubtless, when he is to quit this sublunary scene, it will 





evening 
be a ‘*dying of a rose in aromatic pain.” 


THE INFLUENCE OF JUVENILE READING. 


Although much has been said and written on the importance of 
early impressions, especially such as are derived from books, many 
parents and teachers still remain too careless, if not totally regard- 
less of the subject. In my opinion, the mind of childhood can 
scarcely be exposed to foes more insidiously dangerous to its future 
peace, than a promiscuous collection, instead of a judicious selec- 
tion, of literary productions. Curiosity and credulity are the pro- 
minent characteristics of most juvenile readers; and whatever they 
meet with in a printed volume, is too often believed without hesi- 
tation; and adopted as a model for initation, without reflection. 

It is true that much improvement has been made in education 
within the last half century; although Dr. Johnson asserted that 
the science of it was as well known, and had long been as weil 
known as it ever could be! It was formerly “ classed among the 
subjects of vague and metaphysical speculations; but of late it 
has attained its proper station in experimental philosophy.”” Much, 
however, yet remains to be accomplished, especially in the choice 
of authors, who may benefit youth. A few facts from my own 
experience, in relation to this subject, may serve to amuse, if 
nothing more 

Iwas born in an obscure village of New-England, more than 
forty years ago, when the facilities for acquiring knowledge were 
almost nothing m comparison to what they now are. At the 
age of five, however, | could read the fables of Dilworth’s spell- 
ing-book, better than any boy of ten in the parish. I will not 
say better than any virl as old, for my sister, who was five years older 
than myself, was my teacher. Few books, of any description, could 
be found in the neighbourhood, except some theological works 
in the parson’s library. After mastering Dilworth, Watts’ hymns 
for children was put into my hands, and so interested my attention, 
that I can repeat nearly the whole of them, at this distant penod 
After this, I could not ask for my bread and butter in simple prose, 
My New-Eng- 


land primer was now tnrown aside; for, young as I was, I could 


but lugged in rhymes on every possible occasion 


easily perceive the difference between 
“In Adam's fall 
We sinned all,” 

and the meanest couplet in that beautiful collection 

The next that I recollect which produced any remarkable effect 
on my infantile memory, was an abridgment of a celebrated ro- 
mance, called the Seven Champions of Christendom. This bewiteh- 
ing production almost made a Don Quixotte of me ; for I continu- 
ally thought and dreamed of adventures and tournaments—killing 
giants, and relieving distressed damsels. This excitement was af- 
terwards almost increased to a brain fever, by the perusal and re- 
perusal of Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. After much persuasion, 
I prevailed on my maternal uncle, who, to half a dozen other me- 
chanical trades and handicrafts, added that of blacksmith, to make 
me a lance-head, which I fixed on the head of a bean-pole, and sal- 
lied forth to exercise my prowess. After travelling a short dis- 
tance, I perceived a matron who, by the way, was an incorrigible 
vixen, coming towards me with a bucket of water, which she had 
just drawn from an adjacent well. Before we met, however, she 
had set down her pail in the centre of the path, and stopped to chat 
with a neighbouring gossip, who was leaning from the window of 
A knight-errant like me was not to be diverted from 


her cottage 
So, fix- 


the straight line of his high calling, by a raseally bucket 
ing the harmless end of my weapon in the button-hole of my coat, 
as a substitute for a vest, I instantly couched my lance, and sprang 
forward to the charge with an ntrepidity that would have done ho- 
nour to a nobler cause. Of course I was victorious—my oppenent 
madg po resistance, but rolled to some distance on the ground, re- 
lieved of its limpid contents. But, alas! while I was surveying 
my prostrate foe, and congratulating myself on the glorious success 
of this my first essay in the noble science of chivalry, | was rudely 
seized by the enraged amazon, who cuffed me to her heart's con- 
tent, shivered my lance into a dozen pieces, and finally compelled 
me to goto the well and fill her pail again. From that moment I 
renounced all ideas of fighting dragons and windmills. Nay, if 
every damsel of my acquaintance had been in the custody of an 
ogre, there they might have sighed out their existence if they re- 
hed on my arm for deliverance 

Time rolled on, and [ read whatever I could get hold of, having 
no judicious friend to direet my choice. In fact, at the period to 
which I allude, any book was a Hobson's choice—* this or none,” 
for, as I before intimated, with the exception of the bible, a few 
works on predestination, and sundry sehool-books, I do not beheve 
that our whole parish, of twenty-five square miles, could have 
then furnished one hundred volumes of any description; though 
they can now boast of several well-selected public libraries. ‘The 
wonderful prodigy, however, of a boy's “ loving his book,”” soon 
excited some curiosity in the vicinity, and several kind souls ten- 
dered me the Joan of such works as they possessed. Among these, 
I recollect the titles of Doddridge’s Rise and Progress; Drelincourt 
on Death; Baxter's Call, &e., which | kept adecent time, and then 
returned, not a jot the worse for wear, and received many flat- 


tering compliments on my carefulness 


ing that [ had only read the title-page of either, with the single 


When asked my opimon of | 
their contents, | pronounced them most excellent ; without confess- , 


book, where a spectre is introduced for the sole purpose of puffing | 


the first edition. 

At length a wicked young sea-captain, with his new-married 
wife, came into our village, and took up their residence as my 
father’s next door neighbours. Captain L. soon took a fancy to me, 
The first 
one I opened—pernicious chance! was Peregrine Pickle. I had 
now arrived at the age of fourteen, and the first volume of this 
novel opened a new world to my view. I longed, more than ever, 
to be placed at some public school, at a distance trom home, where 
I might, like my new hero, become distinguished, not only for the 
brillianey of my genius, but also for unprincipled acts of wanton and 
cruel mischief! Perhaps the reader will not credit me, when I 
confess, that all the lessons of morality and religion, with which my 
young mind had been so plentifully stored by my pious mother, 
were shaken at once, by the perusal of these fascinating pages. | 
longed to be a man, that I might be a reckless libertine—an un- 
This feeling, thank heaven, was not of long 


and gave me free access to the few books he possessed 


principled villain ! 
duration 

About this time I commenced the study of Latin, in the family 
of our worthy clergyman, through whose influence a circulating h- 
brary of well selected books had been established, of which he was 
appointed librarian. This was placing an intellectual banquet 
within the reach of one whose appetite was sufficiently whetted for 
a set-to 

The first that I read in the new collection was Fielding’s novel 
of Tom Jones. But, before I had half finished it, | had become so 
pleased with the style of composition, that | determmed to unitate 
it, and incontinently commenced writing a novel. There are many 
still living who remember that notable performance, as the manu- 
script was handed from one to another, until nearly every mhabitant 
of the parish, who could read writing, had perused it, so that by 
the time it was returned to the author, there was but a small part 
of it remaining, out of ten quires of closely written foolscap 

At the earnest solicitation of my worthy and reverend preceptor, 
I at length consented to lay aside fiction, and turn my attention to 
the more solid and useful departments of literature. With this 
view I took up Mavor’s Voyages and Travels. It happened to be that 
volume which contains a tour through England on foot, by some Ger- 
man, whose name has escaped my memory. His lively and gra- 
phic description of the natural scenery of the country, the character 
and manners of the inhabitants, the monuments of art, the adven- 
tures he encountered on his pedestrian tour, and above all, the hos- 
pitality with which he was every where received, soon charmed me 
into a new species ol extravagance In short, I determined to make 
a similar tour through the United States, and to set out as soon as 
I could make my arrangements, without consulting any person 

As a preparatory step, I made a blank book, which I ruled in 
such a manner as to form various compartments for the different 
subjects of which I intended to take notes; I then procured an old 
almanac, from which I copied into the first page of my journal 
the names of all the post-towns on my intended route, and their 
distance from each other. ‘These were arranged in regular order, 
commencing with the place of departure. From my native place 
I thought of proceeding to Boston, from thence, through the inter- 
mediate towns, to Worcester, Hartford, New-Haven, New-York, 
Philadelphia, Baltumore, and Washington. Here I calculated to 
arrive about Christmas, and attend the debates of congress for a 
few days, and then proceed south, terminating my expedition at 
Charleston, whence | could easily obtain a passage to Boston by 
water, and have sufficient time, during the passage, to prepare my 
notes for the press. Fame and fortune were to follow as a matter 
of course 

But how was I to defray my expenses! How obtain food and 
lodging, to say nothing of shoes and clean linen, during such an ex- 
cursion' ‘These are questions which will naturaily suggest them- 
selves to an inquisitive mind. I will tell you, gentle reader, sub 
| rosa, the secret I claim it as origmal, though it has been since 
successively practised by a female tourist. I thus communed with 
myself 
take such an adventurer by the hand, and entertain him with the 


~* What person of common sense will not be proud to 


best his house atlords, when he knows that by so doing, he is not 
only subserving the cause of science and literature, but will also 
be sure of seem his own name honourably mentioned by so cele- 
Nay, if my 
host be rich, he will never suffer me to leave his house without 


brated a character as I shall undoubtedly become 
loading me with presents. Were I a man, I should be more grati- 
fied to entertain such a guest, than if he was the president of the 
United States.” 
ated ; and thirty vears afterwards, as a New-York housekeeper, | 
entertained the celebrated Ann Royal in the same manner 

The only serious objection to the enterprise, in my mind, was 


Thus, every pecuniary difficulty was easily obvi- 


the uneasiness which my sudden and inexplicable disappearance 
But then 
I consoled myself with the idea, that this anxiety would be readily 
removed by my first letter, with an extract from my journal, which 
would not fail to convince them that I had started on the high-road 
to glory. I had no doubt that my father would proclaim the imei- 
dent with pride, as [ had often heard him boast of boyish exploits 
which must have given more pain, but which, in point of moral 


would give my poor mother and the rest of the family 


grandeur, would bear no more comparison with mine than would a 
mole-hill to Mount Etna. 

My plan was all arranged and matured by the middle of March; 

but I did not intend to put it into execution until the first of May, 

) that celebrated month, distinguished for love, poetry, and many 

other absurdities. As the road to Boston, however, was already 

so familiar to me that I could correctly describe almost every build- 

l ing, tree and rock from memory, I resolved to commence my re- 


exception of the ghost story, in the commencement of Drelincourt's "marks immediately, leaving such blank spaces as might be requisite 


to record the various incidents I should doubtless encounter when 
I actually set out. Accordingly, I first made out the titlepage, 
which ran thus :—* Journal of a tour through the United States of 
America, on foot, made in the years 1798—99—by *******+, 
youth of fourteen.” On the next page I commenced my journal as 
follows : 

“ May first, 1798.— Left my bed while all the family were yet 
asleep; dressed myself, and having tied up a change of linen, de. 
in a small package, I prepared to take a clandestine leave of the 
home of my childhood, for a long and indefinite period. Mem 
Reflections on leaving home—(make them at any time.) Deparr:— 
sun-rising—description of it—birds-—cattle—farmers going to the 
field—sheep, &c. Curious adventure, mem. manufacture one at 
leisure—reflections on being freed from the restraints of parental 
authority. Hungry—bread and cheese, and murmuring brook—ro- 
mantic scene—church-steeple without a bell—here I was christen- 
ed, and here I first received religious instruction—scenes of child- 
hood—road to the village of C .’ &c. &e 

In this manner I proceeded for seven quarto pages of foolscap ; 
the above extract being copied verbatim from the original, which is 
But what most surprises me at this time is, that 





now before me. 
I did not introduce a sonnet or an elegy, taking leave of the scenes 
of my infancy. No doubt such an indispensable appendage would 
have been subsequently introduced, had this little closet drama 
ever been brought on the stage of real action. But a trifling ac- 
cident soon exploded my air-built castle, and again reduced the 
sentimental tourist to a rustic ploughboy 

The above-mentioned delectable hints were not all entered in my 
embryo diary at a single sitting; but from time to time, as they oc- 
curred to my mind, or as leisure permitted. It happened one day, 
just as [ was finishing a description of the Dorchester heights, 
which came in view as I[ approached (in imagination) the me- 
tropolis of my native state, | was suddenly interrupted by a re- 
quest from my preceptor’s worthy consort, to convey some hasty 
message to a neighbour. Thinking to be absent but a few minutes, 
I carelessly closed the book, and left it on my table, instead of lock- 
ing it up in the drawer, as was my usual custom. Some new ex- 
citement, however, drove the circumstance from my recollection, 
and I was absent more than one hour. On my return to the par- 
sonage, however, my mind misgave me, lest some curious and in- 
quisitive eye had, during my absence, inspected my journal, and 
A single glance convinced me that 
my suspicions were not ill-founded. I had left the book closed, 
The servant assured me that she had 


discovered my grand secret 


and it was now wide open! 
not been in the room, and I was certain that as I re-entered I heard 
retreating footsteps in the passage leading to the parlour. If any 
lingering doubt remained, it was quickly dissipated when I again 
found myself in presence of the good clergyman and his amiable 
lady. A lurking smile in the eves of both instantly convinced me 
that my secret was blown, and with it all my air-built fabric of 
travelling fame! and ever afterwards, when any thing went wrong 
about the parsonage, which appertained to my allotted avocations, 
whether in the house, barn, or stable, the usual reproof was— 
* Well, well, I suppose our young traveller was engaged in manu- 
facturing incidents for his journal.” 1 wished the hook te the —— 
a thousand times. Thus defeated in my magnificent design, I re- 
nounced the idea of travelling, as I had previously that of chivalry, 
and sought for another path to the temple of fame PEREGRIN} 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


SEE = —— SS 


BOOK TABLE. 

Law macazine.—We have before us the prospectus of the 
« City-Hall Reporter, and New-York General Law Magazine.” 
The professed object of this proposed periodical is, “a publication 
exclusively devoted” to the interests of gentlemen of the legal pro- 
fession. Whatever subject involves civil and criminal jurispru- 
dence is to be embraced 
this and the adjacent states, and condensed reports of trials in the 
different courts, with notes and critical remarks, are to be in its 
It is likewise intended to notice legislative and con- 


Digests of important cases occurring in 


columns 
gressional enactinents, in a way beneficial to the student, and have 
in each number a memoir of some individual eminent in the ranks 
of counsel or judges, and a sketch of some present member of the 
New-York bench or bar. It is to be interspersed with entertain- 
ing anecdotes relative to incidents im courts of law, and accounts 
of “the peculiarities in style of certain practitioners in this and 
other countries.” If the task is undertaken with a consciousness 
of its magnitude, and with due preparation, and carned on with 
spint and unwearied industry, it will doubtless be highly service- 
able to the community. We wish the editors success in their 
laudable enterprise, as we do all fellow-laborers in patriotic endea- 
vours to raise the intellectual character of the American press 

THE MARTYR'S TRIUMPHS AND OTHER POEMS, BY GRENVILLE MEL- 
LeNx.—In this offering to the muses we find some pretty specimens 
of a true poetical talent It is with pleasure we always hail the 
appearance of any thing of this nature that is valuable, among the 
great quantity of trash that is constantly brought forward to the 
public eye 

Tue wiLp sports of THE west.—The manners and amusing 
anecdotes forming the material of this work, relate to Ireland 
The sketches are lively, and the author of the Stories of Waterloo 
has sustained his reputation. 

THE ABRESS, BY MRS. TROLLOPE.—There are some incidents in this 


' romance well told, and, as the old lady is accustomed to romancing, 





she seems to be here in her legitimate sphere 
TRE NEW GIL BLAS, BY INGLIS. —This is a series of episodes and 
a principal story, making two volumes. It is quite entertaining. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Thoughts on imitation and sculpture, by Adolph; Absence; Stan- 
zas written on the Atlantic; On visiting my birth-place, by Con- 
tarini—the lines, They're gone; The Broken Heart; A dream; 
To sister K.; To Miss Mary R—d, from B. of S. P. declined, 
and the authors can have their respective manuscripts at the office. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1833. 


Effects of tight lacing.—The following figures, taken from a va- 
juable work in German, by the late professor Soemmering, on the 
effects of stays, cannot fail to’make an impression on the mind of 
every parent and guardian of youth: 


[Pig 1] 





[Fig 2] [Fig 3) 


(Fig 4) 


Fig. |. isan outline of the famous statue of Venus ce Medici, and may be considered as the 
brau ideal of a fine temale figure 

Fig. 2 is the skeleton of a similar figure, with the bones in their nataral position 

Fig. 3. is an outline of the figure after 

Fig 4. is the skeleton belonging to such a figure as No 3 


has been permanently remoddled by stays. 


We are assured by medical men, of the first authority, that there 
is no exaggeration in these outlines, Such melancholy specimens 
are daily to be met with, both living and dead. 

The foregoing prints are copied by the Ladies Gazette from a po- 
pular English periodical. ‘ We offer no apology,”’ says the editor, 
“for presenting them to the public, they have a power to speak be- 
yond that of language. If they induce one mother to preserve her 
child from these fatal steps to suffering, they will do something to- 
wards human happiness. It is an evil which, if realized too late, is 
realized in vain; an evil often thoughtlessly permitted. Its extent 
we have so often witnessed, that there is no subject in which we are 











more desirous to interest the community at large.” 

A morning print undertakes, most benevolently, 
to administer consolation to such persons as are precluded from 
rural delights at this season, by portraying a train of alleged mise- 
ries attending the pursuit of this description of pleasure. The pur- 
pose is a blessed one; and we have no doubt, that the Humane So- 
ciety will evince its gratitude to the exemplary writer, by a liberal 
reward at the earliest opportunity. 
who have been spending their money and harassing their deluded 
minds and wearied bodies, all this summer, may, so far from profiting 
by the article aforesaid, be thrown thereby irrecoverably into “ the 
blues.” We, also, animated by a spirit of philanthropy, and wishing 
to furnish our quota to the great cause of humanity, beg leave to in- 
troduce a bref statement as a kind of set-off, to the laudable efforts 
of our contemporary. 
tonous labours of an entire year, exhausted, depressed in spirit, the 
unhappy wight sees no chance of relief. Here he must stick, (to use 
a mght good word,) no hope for him—no variety—no relaxation 
from the heavy, dull, unvaried existence to which he has been so 
long chained. He sighs in vain for the fresh breezes, and green fields, 
and pleasant walks of the country, 


Staying in town. 


Sut as the devoted crowds 


Imprimis, then, after the slavish and mono- 


“ The brook, the mossy rock, and woody glade ;"’ 


he thinks of an excursion up a mountain, through a forest, or on 
the banks of a limpid river, with a gravel beach and the meadows 
alongside—he thinks of a cessation of toil—of rest—of having his 
mind diverted for a few weeks from the corroding cares of business 
—he thinks of all this, with the mortifying reflection that he cannot 
taste such pleasures, or enjoy such rehef for another long, long vear 
af perplexity and care. None of the delights deseribed by Spenser 
have any value for him. For hun in vain 


* The fields did laugh, the flowers did freshly spring 
trees did | 


ud and eatly blossoms bore, 
choir of birds did revelly rong, 


garden’s pleasures in their warbling 


he 
nd allt 
nd 





>> 


tod 


Second. Getting up, not “before one's usual time,” but after one’s 
usual time, without any refreshing rest, however, after the agitations 
and turnings to and fre of the previous mght—a stagnant 


phere, and your bed room hotter than a furnace, completing the 


atmos- 


sum of your nocturnal enjoyments, in “* your comfortable home and 


agreeable domestic circle.’ Third. Having no “impatience for 








breakfast,’ for a good reason, too—having no appetite therefor. He 
revolts at the very appearance of food after his mght of languor and 
misery. Who would not rather have a good appetite, and a little 





stling to gratify it; than a breakfast of the easiest access, and a 


J 
stomach that scornfully reyeets it? It is, to be sure 
preferred and a good breakfast, or 


wd appetite; this, peradventure, is a mooted 


problematical 
which ought to be 
no breakfast and 
point to the present day 
wost delicate gourmand that ever tickled an oyster to death, (see Dr. 
Kitchimer,) wor not rather take his chance for a breakfast in the 
cabin of a steamboat, with a fresh vigorous appetite, than to have 
languid and spirtless in the morning, with 
a la fourchette. 


he appre Tite 


But we would respectfully ask, even. the 





to trudge down stairs 
a palled palate, and the certainty of a dejeun 
Fourth. If not “ bored at Albany,” and obliged “ to sigh at the jokes 
of mine host of the Eagle,” to be bored in New-York, and obliged 
to laugh at jokes not half as good as those of mine host of the Eagle, 
but ten times more tedious, and infinitely less harmless. To en- 
counter pretenders to wit, on a hot day in a¢ rowded city, ts no tri- 
vial suffering. /ifth. To be suffocated in South-street, obliged to in- 
hale dust and cotton fuz, with the thermometer at ninety-eight, or to | 
attend court and see judges, counsel and jurors striving to do justice to } 


|, Others, at the very time they are doing the foulest injustice to them- 


| selves—to wit, by staying in town. Here 1s a witness in torture 
after a bungling cross-examination of three hours, or a gentleman 
addressing a torpid jury, or the Judge summing up, who can with 
the utmost difficulty breathe. As to the counsel's address, one 
would think it was his last words and dying speech, instead of the 
spirited appeal of an advocate for his client. Then think of the Ex- 
change—the eternal crowd of that Pandemonium, Wall-street—a 
Pandemonium for more reasons than its bustle and its heat. Think 
then of Pearl-street—Pearl-street in the dog-days, and will you not 
declare it a profanation to prefer such things to Saratoga, even if you 
do get “ nobody to fallin love with you.””) Sixth. Riding in a crowded 
omnibus—a detestable, great big unwieldly omnibus—dragged down 
Broadway, full of unhappy passengers, languid and emaciated, like 
yourself, for the want of country air. 
crawling down Broadway—some lean, some corpulent—the latter 
particularly deserving of commiseration. Your friends and acquaint 
ance having all wisely left the city, what are you to do for society 
in theevening? Why, go to the theatre or the cuflee-house—at the lat- 
ter you will be edified by a concourse of bachelors and deserted hus- 
bands, drinking, smoking, spitting, and playing billiards—a charming 
recreation after a day's distraction and perplexity. And it is so pecu- 
liarly agreeable, too, to behold the same faces in the evening that you 
have so frequently encountered, dunng the day, on the fretful stage of 
business, and who recall to your mind associations that ought to be 
confined to the above mentioned Pandemonium. Lastly. Dirt, dust, 
satiety, disgusting odours, a heated atmosphere, everlasting weak 
ness, the “dog-star’s fury,’’ sweeps, charcoal-men, milk-men, fish- 
men, and all their agonizing yells, deserted streets, closed up houses, 
perhaps 


Seeing disconsolate pe ople 


sorry faces, languid smiles, the beautiful girls all gone 
never, never to return—and not a man in tewn worth speaking to 
Our contemporary, forsooth, complains of being weather-bound ina 
tavern, with nothing but the almanac, the Book of Martyrs, with 
horrible wood-cuts, or an old country newspaper, to pore over.’ 
Is not this better than to be chained down to the pavements and 
bricks of a city? Is it not better to read of martyrs than suffer all 
the horrors of martyrdom, without any of its glories?) If a man 
were to be canonized for dying in the dog-days, in the cause of cot- 
ton, law, stock, physic, printing, or insurance, it would be some con- 
solation; but in these degenerate times, such a reward is not to be 
hoped for, and a man is suffocated “unsung, unnoticed, and un 
known.”’ We therefore deeply compassionate our dear brother of the 
aforesaid journal, for his hallucinations regarding rural delights. We 
fervently hope the delusion will net continue ; at any rate, we should 
be rejoiced to find that he has a lucid interval during the next sum 
mer. At the close of that summer he may rail in a similar strain 
for the edification of his readers; this, at the worst, would only be 
a summerset, a very fashionable mode of amusement with us publi 
instructors 
Point, the Mountain-house, 
and all other charming retreats 
those places ; and have his scold when he comes back. 
host of the Eagle, he will have time enough between this and next 


In this way we may tolerate his quarrels with West 
Saratoga springs, Niagara falls, &« 
He can enjoy himself at any of 
As to mine 
summer to let off all his good things, be his fancy ever so prolrtic 
and when our contemporary visits him again, he will then be more 
inclined to do justice to the de parted wit of the Albany Boniface 
Grand ball at the Military Academy.—The 
given by the corps of cadets on the breaking up of their encamp 
ment, took place at West Pomt, on the evening of the twenty-eighth 
The spacious hall in the barracks was elegantly fitted up 


usual summer fete, 


ultimo. 
and the whole arrangements were of the most splendid desenption 


A large number of distingwshed individuals, from vanous parts of 


; the Umon, were invited as guests, and many of them had come 


hundreds of miles to be present on the occasion, consequently the 
apartment was thronged with much of the beauty, fashion and talent 
of the land. tof the 
lights upon the brilliant dresses of the ladies and the glittering un 

Among the 


The music was exceedingly good, and the eth 


forms of the officers, was imposing in the extreme 
numerous graceful waltzers, we noticed that accomplished and fas 
whose presence seemed to 
| 


cinating stranger, Miss Fanny Kemble, 
impart an additional charm to the gay scene in which she mingled. 
Entertainments of this desenption at military posts are always de 
hehtful, and none could possibly exceed this, given by the cadets 
among the highlands of the romantic Hudson 


omg its rounds in ave 


nues where, until Where will ut 
stop? There have been generally admitted fixed pnnciples in esti 


A system of calculation ts g 


ately, all seemed to be 


New science 


chance 


mating the return of seasons, and more minute divisions of weather 
to be relied upon by the farmer and sailor; as periodical storms 
calms, heats and frosts. An annual set time has also been found 
to exist relative to the flight of Iurds from one climate to another 


and the emigration and return of fishes. The average weekly 
number of deaths among human beings in any one place 
butis known to be in regular proportion to 


Recently there have 


is no lon 
ger left to conjecture, 
the extent of population been statements 
which seemed as if encroaching upon the vague sphere of accident 

M. Benonton de 
French Academy 
shows that one fatal duel occurs during one year among 

In one part of France 
This speces of generalizauion has been applied, by du 


and casualty, and making a method even there 
brought b 





Chateauneul, in a memoir ore the 


sand soldiers. six deaths m every hundre 
are by duel 

ferent persons, to a great variety of concerns hitherto lett untouched 
by the hand of classification, as not beng by any means regulated 
appropriations made to mortals by the fates. If phrenology is per 
mitted to point out upon the infant's brow the future deed of felony 


or career of honour, and soldiers are to be told that one of a certau 
thousand in the army must fall in single combat every year, history 
can write her records in anticipation, only leaving a space here and 
there for a proper name, the way of guessing at which before its ex 
istence, Is not yet discovered. 
observer will undertake to study the mystery of this new scence 


Probably some mgenious and close 


give it a cognomen, and particularly specify all the conflagrations 
broken limbs, lucky events, fashionable improvements and bubble 

speculations of the coming month, how many times Miss Arabella | 
will be disappointed, how often General ——— will take a pineh of 

snuff, and which will be the next splendid establishment and equi- | 
page knocked down to the highest bidder. We have before us a 
statistical table, by which our fair readers may judge of prospective || 


weddings. Of eight hundred and seventy-six females, in England’ 
Dr. Granville ascertained that of the greatest number who ¢ hanged 
their single state of blessedness at any one age, one hundred and 
eighteen were married when twenty years old, one hundred and fi 
teen at nineteen, exyghty-six at twenty-one, 
two years of age, 


eighty-five at twenty 

and considerably fewer at other periods of life. 
We must add, that a writer on political economy is engaged in ap 
portioning the rate of mermaids, French marquises and European 
professors, to the quarterly quantity of New-York natural euriosi 

ties, and is also employed in other elaborate researches of this na 

ture, which will much advance the new science 


Trarelling.—It is a subject of general remark that, during the 
present season, the number of persons visiting the difforent places of 
fashionable resort has been unusually great, perhaps without prece 
dent. The springs—both Saratoga and Ballston 
West Point has weekly rey 
dreds of anxious claimants for 


have been crowd 
ed to excess ted overtures from hun 
and the 
Mountain-house have likewise been among the favoured spots. The 
extensive and luxurious accommodations of the fairy palaces which 
float upon our noble Hudson, have been put in the fullest requisition 


ts hospitalities. Lebanon 


As a crowning measure of th general joy,’ the weather, for the 


six weeks or two months past, has been delightful almost without 
interruption, and resy health has been the companion of pleasure in 
all herrambles. The chastenings of the last vear, if not forvotten 
have given an added zest to the enjoyments of the present 
We must not forget to remind those who may be wending their 
way homeward-—or the few business-bound citizens who have not 
yet forsaken the purlieus of Wall, and the 


that they must not hope to be considered as pe 


labyrinths of Pearl-street 

rsons of tuste and 
discernment, without a certificate of their qualifications in the shape 
With such a diploma in their pockets, they 


of a bill from Cozzens 
may presume to speak on matters of high concernment with a vouwe 
To all who delheht in breath 


ing the purest mountain aur, and mm lookin 


potennal, “as double as the duke's 
n the most magni 


cent creations of nature the grandest amon 


* The unmatchable beauties of our forest la — 





the attractions of West Point will not be forgotten. There are other 
considerations, too, not without thar importance. A snug, well-amred 
room, with appointments clean and complete, fare that would astonish 
a Lond alderman, a host who is a gentleman, and waiters who 
comprehend the mystenes of ther vocaton—these are rarities 
sometimes, in the catalogue of hotel conveniences ire all to be 
found at the “ Pount Cozzens has still a fow silver forks at the 
disposal of his fnends —this t iis, in his cas i comprehensive 
ome md, at the present tine ist cnough elbow-room for th 
judiewous appheation 

Mawnet The following account of Inportanta ver im the 
scence of magnetism isfrom the London United Service Journal for 
July * Professor Kiel, of Jena, has made some mportan sc OvVeTIOS 
and mmprovements in the quality a {t nin t \t te 
meeting of the royal somety, tt professer was trodes for the 
purpose of presconting to the not olthe te “ws, & wott mM 


proved magnets, of a very superior power, as well as explainin 
their efficacy in the cure of nervous diseases, and to w h they 
have been very extensively and successfully a phed by Dr. Kiel, on 
the continent. Its evident, from the wery far perion ce « of 


power possessed by Dr. Kwl's magnet. that he ad 


of accumulating an mtensity of 1 mgnet foree, sur 


thed known or adopted by English philosophers. A emall lyre 
shaped magnet, of which he is possessed, wewhing but five pounds 
is capable of sustaimmg a wewht of from one hundred to on 
hundred and thirty poun cording to the ite ' tm 
phere; magnets, as we 8 electricity, being greatly modified 
by atmosphere mflucnes This must be acknowledged to posse 
a vreater intensity of accumulation of m hehe foree thanm any 
magnets of ¢ size hitherto known; whilst the professor assures 
us that the power cont wad eTmanent, even without the cont 
nuous contact of the | This t wt | l of very 
singular properties of inducing chemical action, in reds ny vege 
table blues, accelerating ervstals m, & But the st eur 
prising point connected with tl n wet ether sir larefieacy 
discovered by the professor, inf eure oe sas conn foul with 
the nervous svstem, as im neu copl veri, Ae med im alle 
viating the worst symptoms of tu reux, epilepsy, paralys 
rheumatism, gout, spasin, &e. In tl complaints t tun 
mediate relief is obtained; and (says Mr. Booth. the turer on 
chemistry,) ‘from various instances of ite efficacy, int ewhich I 
saw made ata pul nfirmary, TP teel convin tt ‘ wer 
of a new branch of the healing art must shortly rank os a wera 
n the history of medrenne A mest su ' roof of t pe 
luhty of nervous sympathy to magnet itlience, was shown by 
the diminution of temperature induced the ithe sowreeof a nerve 
by the appheation of the ma ta rng to a pan ls sntion 
of cold, and sinking the thermometer to five or seven deer tfact 
which must be sufficient to convince t me ce il or nr ced 
observer 

Consumption Completely to eracieate tl ‘ wrder says f 
correspondent of the United States Gazett “IT will not positive 


say the following remedy is capable of dom but lw venture to 


athrm, that a temperate mode of living 


avoidine enumtus si wors 


wholly—wearing flannel next the skin, and taking. every mornit 


halt a pint of new milk, mixed with a wine-glase full of the expressed 
juice of green hoarhound, the complaint will not only be relieved 


but the udivi 





ual shall procure to himself a length of days beyond 
what its mildest form could give room to hope for. 1 am myself a 





living witness of the beneficial effects of this a il hough 
innocent, yet powerful application, Four weeks’ use of the | 

hound and milk relieved the pains of my breast, gave me to breathe 
deep, long and free, strengthened and harmonized my vovce i 
restored me to a better state of health than I had « ved for 


years 


Language of the colony of New- York seventy years avo.—English 
was the prevailing languaye; but the Dutch was so much used in 
some counties, that it was difficult to obtain persons sufficiently ac 


quainted with the English to serve as jurors. 
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Fear.-less 


LIGHTLY MY HEART ONCE MORE IS BOUNDING. 
SUNG IN THE OPERA OF THE NATIONAL GUARD—MUSIC BY AUBER—ADAPTED TO THE ENGLISH STAGE BY T. COOKE. 
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8d—Come woman's wit, come bright invention, 


Friendship and love sue for thine aid, 
Counsel my course, pay due attention, 
Strong is the force *gainst us array’d 3 





Shrewdly devise, promptly perform, 
In the cause of virtue stead 


| Brain be bold, and tongue be ready, 
Parry the blows, weather the storm. 
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ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 





AMERICANISMS 


* Buck-tai/s’’—republicans—democrats. Formerly, when an In- 
dian killed a buck, he wore the tail of the animal in his cap, as a 
trophy of his success. Hence the origin of wearing buck-tails among 
the whites. 

* Anti-swamp"’—politicians supposed to be hostile to the interests 
of tanners and curriers, or those persons residing in a place called 

the swamp,”’ in the city of New-York. 

“7 guess’ —“ I reckon’ —“ I calculate” 
know,” or “I am certain.” 

A ‘possum"’—the western phrase for a paltry fellow—a coward 

* The stoop’ — derived from the Dutch— the porch or outside steps 
of a house 

* No mistake’ —a Kentucky expression, signifying a brave, active, 
itelligent individual, or any thing or place of an unexceptionable 
description, 

* Clever fellow’ —a Connecticut phrase, meaning a good-natured, 
unoffending, quiet person, 

“ Good soviety’’ —a term of dension and reproach, used, throughout 
the country, for bud society. 

* To tote’’—a term much in vogue in Virginia 

“ The workies’’—the marrow, and sinew of the land—the 
mechanics. 

* To dump" —used by the New-York cartmen- 

“ Rily water” —dirty, thick, or tarbid water 

“ Stranger’’— anybody not born in Kentucky. 

© Slanewang ers’ 
and little canes, famous for their flaming speeches and gunpowder 
“resolutions” at ward meetings and other political assembles, and 
for their great and disinterested devotion to the cause of * the people.” 

* Stump candidates’’—a numerous class of high-minded and pa- 
triote worthies, who, having no particular business of their own, 
are ever ready to attend to that of the public—provided they can get 
well paid for it. 

* How ?’’—an interrogation, in universal use this side of the Po- 
tomac—as much as to say, what do you say? 

* Rowdy" —“ Loafer’ —" Cracker’ —In Virginia they call an itine- 
rant a rowdy, in New-York a loafer, and in Georgia a cracker. 

* A Tyollope’—any thing low, vulgar, or indecent—a wandering || 
vagubond—a lewd woman—a modern bookmaker. 

“ American literature’ —trash, written in Great Britain, and pufied || 
and re-published and admired excessively here. 


used “down east” for “I 


to carry. 
bone, 


to throw down. 


incipient young gentlemen in ruffled shirts | 


| 
! 
| 





Keene, THe vocacist.—In our last number we mentioned the re- 
turn of this performer to the United States, and that he had ex- 
hibited his vocal powers at Castle Garden. He is much improved 
by his travels, and is one of the most pleasing singers in this city. 
Our friend Woodworth has complimented him, on his arrival, with 
the following extemporary effusion : 

The minstrel of Erin. 

The minstrel of Erin, who charmed us before, 
Returns from the warm sunny isles, 

Again on the pure air of treedom to pour 
‘The strain which elicits her smiles. 

A freeman must cherish its witchery long, 
Though years have been wasted between; 

When erst he awaken'd dear liberty’s song, 
The thrill of our rapture was keen! 

The current of feeling roll'd sweetly along, 
And its thrill was delightfully keen! 

He comes from the rich spicy isles of the west, 
Unnivalled in science and tone, 

And warmly is greeted by those who caress'd, 
When first his enchantments were known 

Again will he waken his magical lyre, 
Again cast a spell o'er the scene, 

Till hearts long dejected shall kindle with fire, 
And confess that the rapture is keen! 

Oh! his are the tones which can feeling inspire, 
And its thrill is delightfully keen! 


AN ANONYMOUS NaTION.—It is a fact, that every citizen of these 
United States belongs to a nation without aname. As Captain Mor- 
rell justly observes, in his volume of voyages to the Pacific, “ we 
are all Americans, from the northern frozen ocean to Cape Horn ; 
and the citizens of the United States alone are without a specific 
national appellation.” The late learned and scientific Dr. Samuel 
L. Mitchill, while he held a seat in the national legislature, proposed 
a very good one, “ F’reedonia;’’ but, as a revolution in South 
America was at that ume not dreamed of, his proposition was re- 
jected. Since that period so many new nations have sprung into 
existence on the southern continent, each of which has been appro- 
priately christened by its republican sponsors, that it has become 
quite inconvenient to navigators and travellers from the United 
| States, in reporting themselves to our neighbours of the south. To 
ke above remark Captain Morrell adds the following anecdote :— 
“In the course of a desultory conversation, I once observed to a lady 
| of Valparaiso, that the Americans (meaning citizens of the United 
States) had felt and expressed a lively interest in the late successful 

| struggle of Chili for liberty and independence. ‘O yes, sir,’ she re- 





| 


what a happy fireside do all these make. 


Lightly my heart once more is bounding, 
Keen was the smart but ‘tis subdued § 
Fearless I see perils surroundin, 
Guided by thee, sweet gratitu et 





SS 
pled, with vivacity, ‘we certainly felt anxious for the result.’ Here 
I was fishing for a polite compliment for our national sympathy, 
and was not understood because my country has no other name 
than that which is claimed, with equal right, by the Canadians, the 
Mexicans, Brazilians, and each republic of South America.” 








From A cOMMONPLACE-B0OK.— Started at six this morning. It 
has rained hard all day, but, secure under cover of the stage, 
we passed away the dark hours very agreeably. Nothing could 
trouble us, excepting the sympathy we felt for the poor driver and 
the horses. Breakfasted at Stamford, upon very indifferent fare. 
Thank heaven, (and my father, too, who has been the instrument,) 
Iecan make a meal of any thing. Some people, your disciples of 
Epicurus, or your beef and porter gentleman, kmit their brows at a 
bit of meat illy roasted, while a poor miserable wretch of a servant, 
trembling in the corner beside them, would not move a muscle in 
their faces—at least not a muscle of pitv. Instead of lessening the 
mortifications of the modest female who is travelling alone, it is the 
mean folly of men in general to add to them, by taking unreasona- 
ble liberties. But they find apologies, and, slender as they are, they 
answer every purpose— that is, they are a cloak. I am now more 
agreeably situated by the fireside of Mrs. B. Henrietta, whose 
weak eyes will not admit of sewing, sits knitting by the fire; and I 
laugh at the young, pretty picture of old age which she makes. Mrs. 
B. is by her, and close in the corner sits Peter, while your humble 
friend is writing this. Ina cold, dreary evening, while the wind 
whistles down the chimney, and the rain dashes at the windows, 
But I want my father, 
my mother, my little brothers; and I want Caroline! Discretion 
stops my pen—would to heaven it had as much to do in my conduct. 


THE NEW STEAMBOAT FOR ALBANY.— “ They are building a steamer 
to run from this city to Albany in six hours,”’ observed one of our 
citizens to a French resident, a few days since. “Ah, ha! mon- 
sieur!"’ returned the foreigner, “that shall be superbe! it shall be 
grand! it shall be magnifique! But when I shall travel in him, I 
shall get some five, six, several dozen yankee doodell for hold my 
hat upon de top of my head.” 
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